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THE DECLINE OF THE BOOKWORM. 


BY JOHN ALDEN LEE, 


SSS) HOUGH China claims the honor 
ASW of the discovery of papermaking, 
the fact remains that, having 
known the art for over two thou- 
sand years—-a thousand years 
before it was carried to any other 
part of the world—she has now 
but three paper mills in her whole enormous em- 
pire, while in the one little city of Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, there are twenty-four, with a total 
capacity of 547,000 pounds of paper every twenty- 
four hours. But why give China the credit of the 
discovery ? Did not the wasps and the hornets 
make their nests of paper-like substance long 
before ? 

Little progress seems to have been made in the 
development of papermaking from the first coarse, 
cotton paper made in China to the introduction of 
the industry into Europe, probably in the early 
part of the thirteenth century; but it was not long 
after, that an immeasurable stride was taken by 
the substitution of linen for the cotton. The par- 
ticulars of the discovery are a matter of question. 
By some it is claimed that the first linen used 
came from the catacombs, from round the bodies of 
the mummies, and indeed the catacombs yielded a 
rich harvest of the finest linen; but the more nat- 
ural supposition would be that, as the industry was 
carried north, the scarcity of cotton compelled first 
the mixing and then the substitution of linen. 

Spain was the first European nation to manu- 
facture paper. There it was introduced by the 
Moors. Soon after, Italy took it up and became 
the great center of the industry. No doubt it was 
she who invented the watermark, the first exam- 
ples of which appeared early in the fourteenth 
century. The Boston Public Library owns a col- 
lection of fifty samples of paper made in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
oldest of the specimens was made in the year 1340 





and has for a watermark a bull’s head, the horns 
raised perpendicularly, with a cross between them. 
The paper is rather coarse, though in excellent 
condition. It presents an interesting feature in 
that, although it has the narrow horizontal ‘‘ laid 
mark,” there is apparently no vertical mark of the 
dandy; yet the sample dated ten years later has 
both. 

Probably the oldest paper mill now in existence 
is in the province of Ancona in Northern Italy. 
This house was founded in the year 1417, and still 
holds its own against the host of modern competi- 
tors. No one appreciates more fully than the 
maker of handmade paper that it is zo/ possible to 
compete with modern machinery in producing cheap 
paper, but that it zs possible to surpass it in mak- 
ing the best paper. That is to say, out of a given 
material, a stronger and better paper can be made 
by hand than can be made by machinery, chiefly 
because the handmade process is slower, and the 
fibers have more time to adjust themselves before 
the fabric becomes hard. Accordingly, we see 
that, while the machine papermakers are compet- 
ing with one another to produce paper at the lowest 
price, the makers of handmade paper are vying 
with one another to produce paper of the finest 
quality. 

England has natural advantages over makers in 
other countries, for her water is purer, and there 
is an abundance of clean linen trimmings to be 
obtained from the factories. The paper made in 
England is characterized by its strength and its 
freedom from dirt, yet it must be confessed that 
Russia now holds the lead, when we consider the 
industry as a fine art. The papers made especially 
for the state and official correspondence are not 
only wonderful in themselves, but show one branch 
of the art still awaiting development: this is the 
watermark. From what she has already done 
in this direction it would seem that there is no 
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practical reason why the most elaborate design 
could not be reproduced in this form. 

In treating papers of different countries and 
makes, the printer should always consider the 
special peculiarities of the paper he has to use, in 
order to obtain the best results. If the paper has 
an elaborate watermark, care should be taken, in 
selecting a proper size, to allow the watermark to 
come if possible in the center of the page, and then 
pains taken, so that the mark will come right side 
up in reference to the impression. Very hard-sized 
paper should be avoided, unless the pressman is 
prepared to wet the paper before printing, as is 
done with excellent results in England. ‘Then 


there is the deckle edge. How many printers have 
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made this a stumbling block! The reason old books 
have deckle edges is because all paper not made by 
machinery is made in a mold, not unlike a fly 
screen; that is, wire netting stretched over a 
wooden frame, called the deckle. Of course, the 
netting is very elaborate, but the principle is the 
same. Now, when the pulp is put into the mold and 
shaken, the water drains off through the netting 
at the bottom, but the edges of the pulp, coming 
against the wooden sides of the mold, do not drain 
so fast, hence the peculiar, irregular edges are 
formed. 

The early printers had no cutting machines to 
trim off these edges, in order to facilitate good 
registration, but they did have such an endless 
amount of care and patience, that, whenever we 
pick up one of their books, we see the beautiful 
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effects they obtained, and many of us jump at the 
conclusion that the effects are due entirely to the 
deckle edge. This accounts for the fact that so 
many deckle-edge books are printed nowadays, 
which show too plainly that no more attention was 
given to the registration than if there had been 
four smooth edges to gauge by. So impossible it 
is to obtain good registration with a deckle edge 
without great care and pains, that one may be 
pretty certain that a book has been carefully made 
if it has a deckle edge and good registration 
throughout; but if it has a deckle edge and bad 
registration, it should be regarded with suspicion. 
Kar better cut off the deckle edge and get the reg- 
istration, than leave it on and disregard that 
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feature. Some of the leading publishers have en- 
deavored to avoid this difficulty by putting on a 
sham deckle edge, after the book has been printed, 
by means of a patent, saw-edged trimming knife. 
The result is neither beautiful nor picturesque ; 
neither does it resemble the marks of the deckle — 
possibly it might be termed a freckled edge. 

But there are plenty of excellent printers who 
think that all this talk about handmade papers is 
a mere waste of time and money, and that the 
modern, machine-made paper is plenty good enough 
for all practical purposes. The old saying of the 
mariners— ‘‘Rats leave a leaky ship”—can well 
be applied, it seems to me, to the bookworm and the 
modern substance called paper. It is a curious fact 
that, as books have, year by year, increased in the 
most astonishing ratio, the bookworm has in like 
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proportion decreased, till now it might almost be 
considered extinct. Though this fact, at first 
sight, would seem to be contrary to the laws of 
nature, an explanation is not hard to find. During 
all these years of competition, the substance of 
ordinary book papers has passed from good to bad, 
and from bad to worse. Instead of paper being 
made of pure linen, the modern papermaker has no 
hesitation whatever in stating that his paper is 
made chiefly of wood, treated with chemicals, to 
which a certain amount of clay is added, and 
perhaps a little pulverized granite. Is it a wonder 
that the bookworm has languished ? 

The risk we are taking, when we intrust the 
preservation of our best literature to such paper, is 
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centuries. It will be for the next generation to 
decide whether or not the worm-eaten leaves of the 
middle ages are not easier to decipher than the 
decayed and discolored pages of eighteen hundred 
and ninety-six. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ELECTROTYPERS.* 
BY F. J. HENRY. 
HE art of electro-deposition of metals having 
originated in Europe, it might naturally be 
expected that its greatest development would take 
place on that continent. It was, however, reserved 
for America to apply the discovery to a number of 
the everyday needs of business, and in no other 
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appalling. One would think the author, himself, 
would see that ten or a dozen copies, at least, were 
printed upon proper paper, and, when one thinks 
of it, the expense would not be great. Suppose, for 
example, his book weighed a pound. The differ- 
ence per pound in cost between ordinary book paper 
and a pure linen handmade paper is not more than 
25cents. The deckle edges can be trimmed off, and 
the sheet made the exact size of the regular paper. 
Thus, with an additional expense of but $2.50, 
and a very little trouble, an edition of ten copies 
can be printed upon handmade paper, in the same 
run with the regular edition, and, aside from any 
artistic feature, the author would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that, whatever might happen to 
the bodks printed upon the modern paper, he has 
ten copies on paper which will stand the test of 
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country has greater effort been made to extend its 
usefulness. One of its most valuable applications is 
in the manufacture of plates for printers’ use, and 
the product is so much superior to the old-time 
stereotype plates that there are very few stereo- 
types now used, except for the daily newspapers, 
for which the time permitted for the making of 
plates is too short for the production of electro- 
types. During the last few years the time neces- 
sary to make electrotypes has been very greatly 
shortened, yet further shortening is necessary to 
bring the process within the limit; there is, how- 
ever, a belief in the possibility of its accomplish- 
ment in the not very far distant future, and that 

* NoteE.—The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 


Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and Stereotyping, conducted by Mr. 
Henry on another page of this issue.—EDITOR. 
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some of the present generation may live to see it 
in use for almost all-— if not for quite all-— news- 
paper work. ‘The superior quality and greater 
durability of electrotypes, and the fact that a 








CuicaAGo AkT INSTITUTE CLASS WORK. 
Subject: “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
Drawn by Miss Ames, 


cheaper grade of paper can be used than in print- 
from stereos and produce a printed sheet hav- 
a better appearance, may compensate for a 
There are no indi- 


ing 
ing 
little delay in going to press. 
cations that the electrotype process can be sufh- 
ciently shortened to make it possible to turn out a 
plate as quickly as by the papier-maché process 
of stereotyping ; but so much that seemed impos- 
sible has been accomplished in recent years that 
no one, except a very venturesome person, feels 
inclined to assert that some ideas which are now 
considered visionary may not shortly be made 
practicable. 

That all electrotypes are not equally good should 
be well known to every user. Such does not seem 
to be the fact when one hears some of the state- 
ments of customers. The matter of quality appears 
to be secondary to price and promptness of delivery. 
There is a wide difference in the products of differ- 
ent foundries in this country, yet, taken as a whole, 
American plates are preferred over those made else- 
where. Printers experience considerable trouble 
with English plates and find it necessary to charge 
extra, on work printed from plates made in Eng- 
land, to cover the additional time required in mak- 
ing ready the forms. English electrotypers should 
turn out as good, if not better, plates than are 
made here. The prices received are fully as high 
as in this country, while the cost of materials and 


labor are considerably less. Electrotype molders 


and finishers there receive about $10 per week, in 
New York $24 and upward; so it is not a question 
of the cost of materials or of labor. 

While on a visit to England I took advantage of 
every opportunity to call on printers and electro- 
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typers and was very cordially received. On every 
hand I heard words of commendation for American 
electrotypes, and regrets that work of as good 
quality was not done in that country. I expected 
to learn something regarding the art from our 
British cousins, but supposed I should obtain infor- 
mation of an entirely different character. Natu- 
rally, I endeavored to ascertain the reason why their 
plates are not as good as are made in this country. 
The materials used being of good quality, I con- 
cluded the difficulty must be in the method of 
working, and probably largely attributable to a 
disinclination to adopt modern machinery and the 
latest methods. On this side of the Atlantic there 
is a strong desire among manufacturers in all lines 
to keep informed regarding whatever is new which 
will facilitate the more rapid production of goods 
without lowering the standard of their quality, and 
when a new machine or process is brought out, the 
question is not, Can I afford to adopt it? but, Can 
I afford to be without it? The money spent for 
improvements is considered as an investment, as 
solid as stocks or bonds, and, as a rule, yielding a 
larger dividend on the outlay. A live business man 
believes that if he neglects to use the latest and best 
facilities in his business he will give competitors an 
opportunity which may place him at a serious dis- 
advantage in the struggle for trade. 

The readiness to adopt the latest sometimes 
affords opportunities for the sale of inventions of 
doubtful utility, but a sufficiently large proportion 
of new things have proved serviceable so that the 
market is still open for further improvements. 
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This condition, while true regarding the electro- 
type business, must not lead to the conclusion that 
there is a large profit in the trade, although I have 
heard it quoted as an evidence of prosperity. I 
think it indicates an opposite condition, that com- 
petition is so keen that any new method which 
promises to increase business or lessen expenses is 
grasped as eagerly as the proverb states a drown- 
ing man catches at straws. If English electro- 
typers were subject to as sharp competition, they 
would, from necessity, be as eager to adopt means 
for increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of their output as Americans are; but so 
long as a manufacturer can make a fair profit with- 
out increasing his plant, he is likely to invest his 
spare funds in real estate, stocks or bonds — which 
may appreciate in value—rather than in machinery 
which depreciates very rapidly, in fact loses nearly 
one-half its selling value the moment it has been 
paid for. 

I do not claim that the American method is 
better for the electrotyper than that of our English 
brethren. In fact, I believe the English electro- 
typer is in the better position; here, the advantage 
is on the side of the publisher, printer, and the 
public. The present condition of affairs may be 
said to have had its beginning with the introduction 
of the dynamo, which made it immediately possible 
to turn out a shell in about one-fourth the time 
required by the Smee battery and at less expense 
for depositing the copper. The first dynamos used 
here for electrotyping were made by Wilde, of 
Manchester, England. Other improvements soon 
followed, but the time necessary to make plates has 
not kept pace with the demand for earlier delivery. 
At the present time it is not a rare occurrence for 
a printer to—not modestly request that a piece of 
work be delivered as early tomorrow as practicable 

-but to say: I must have the plate in less than 
three hours, with the must heavily underscored. 
If the work is not delivered as per order, the 
printer feels that he has been slighted, that the 
electrotyper has net treated a good customer with 
proper consideration. 

The American electrotyper has accomplished 
much in the way of advancing the usefulness of the 
art, but the business is now ina very unsatisfactory 
condition, in consequence of low prices and high 
expenses; while the more conservative tradesman 
across the water, having pursued a less aggressive 
course, continues to conduct business in a manner 
that enables him to realize a fair margin of differ- 
ence between the cost and selling price of his goods. 

There is no question but that the American 
system is advantageous to the workmen, the differ- 
ence in wages is large——out of proportion to the 
relative cost of living in England and here. It is 
sometimes held that in this country men work so 
much more rapidly that for the same output the 
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cost is about the same there as here. While this 
may be to some extent true, the English electro- 
typer has an additional advantage in lower prices 
for his supplies. 

Do not suppose that English electrotypers are 
doing their work by hand, and deposit copper with 
a Daniels or a Smee battery. Such is not the case; 
but the use of the dynamo and some improved 
machinery, while evidences of progress, do not by 
any means comprise all modern methods. 

I could not if I would, and I would not 
could, have modern appliances dispensed with 
return to the use of those employed thirty years 
ago; the motto of the age is ‘‘onward,” and those 
who are not disposed, or are unable, to keep in step 
might as well stand aside to avoid being trampled 
by those who are struggling to lead the procession. 
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PUNCTUATION — THE COLON. 


NO. V.—BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
LL treatises on punctuation prescribe much 
more use of colons than is common in prac- 
tice. Formerly the colon was much used after 


clauses held to be nearly but not quite full sen- 
tences, and the reason for such use is as good now 
as it ever was, but is not so commonly recognized. 
Some of the difference between former and present 
usage seems to arise from a difference in the con- 
struction of sentences. 

Some of the rules made by the best writers are 
so vague in their expression, and especially so little 
different from rules for the use of the semicolon, 
that they do not serve as unmistakable guides for 
practice. Possibly a little uncertainty as to exact 
distinctions may be unavoidable, as it not infre- 
quently happens that there is no absolute choice 
of practice, so far as real principle is concerned. 
Thus, G. P. Quackenbos says: ‘‘A colon was 
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formerly, and may now be, placed between the 
members of a compound sentence, when there is no 
conjunction between them and the connection is 
slight ; as, ‘Never flatter the people: leave that to 
such as mean to betray them.’ With regard to the 
cases falling under this rule, usage is divided. 
Many authorities prefer a semicolon ; while others 
substitute a period, and commence a sentence with 
what follows.” His other rule for such use of the 
colon is stated positively, as follows: ‘‘ A colon must 
be placed between the great divisions of sentences, 
when minor subdivisions occur that are separated 
by semicolons.” Only one example is given under 
this rule, and it is properly punctuated ; but many 
writers would divide this example into two sen- 
tences, and it would not be wrong to do so. 

John Wilson says: ‘‘It is to be regretted that 
some grammarians have expressed a wish to discard 
the use of the colon, and that others have ventured 
even to expel it from their systems of punctuation. 
But, though in former times it was common to 
employ this point where the semicolon or the period 
might have been more serviceable, there are in 
composition well-ascertained cases in which the 
insertion of the colon tends to bring out the idea of 
a writer with greater facility. On the 
other hand, some writers are accustomed to insert 
colons between clauses or phrases where, both from 
the construction and the sense, semicolons should be 
used.” Wilson gives a positive rule in place of 
Quackenbos’s merely permissive one, and exempli- 
fies it by sentences that do not by any means prove 
the assertion about ‘‘ well-ascertained cases,” as 
most writers and most of the special authorities on 
punctuation give exactly similar sentences with 
semicolons instead of his colons. His examples 
include the one quoted above from Quackenbos, 
which may properly be divided into two sentences. 

Both of the authors cited quote the sentence 
already alluded to in this writing as instanced by 
Quackenbos, who gives it with a colon under his 
rule having the word ‘‘ must” in it: ‘‘ We perceive 
the shadow to have moved along the dial, but did 
not see it moving; we observe that the grass has 
grown, though it was impossible to see it grow : so 
the advances we make in knowledge, consisting of 
minute and gradual steps, are perceivable only after 
intervals of time.” Wilson gives part of it witha 
semicolon, as follows: ‘‘ As we perceive the shadow 
to have moved, but did not perceive it moving ; so 
our advances in learning, as they consist of such 
minute steps, are perceivable only by the distance.” 
He gives it in full with a colon, as follows: ‘‘ As we 
perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, 
but did not see it moving; and it appears that the 
grass has grown, though nobody ever saw it grow: 
so the advances we make in knowledge, as they 
consist of such minute steps, are perceivable only 
by the distance.” Most of Wilson’s examples are 
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at least as well punctuated with a comma where he 
uses a semicolon as in this one, and so the need of a 
stronger point than the semicolon, as where the 
colon is used above, disappears. The cases are not 
so well ascertained as Wilson says they are. 
Quackenbos’s colon might reasonably be made a 
period. 

This leads to a conclusion that might not, to 
some people, have appeared so reasonable without 
the leading as it may with it. Some sentences are 
better punctuated with a colon after a clause not 
connected closely with what follows, yet not suf- 
ficiently independent to be made a complete sen- 
tence ; but such treatment must be left to individual 
decision, preferably that of the writer, because it is 
not amenable to fixed rule. Writers on punctua- 
tion have not, in their examples, clearly differen- 
tiated the colon and the semicolon uses, and they 
cannot be so clearly differentiated in rules that 
every student of the rules will apply them alike in 
all cases. 

The commonest present use of the colon is that 
indicated in Wilson’s rule that ‘‘a colon should be 
placed before a quotation, a speech, a course of 
reasoning, or a specification of articles or subjects, 
when formally introduced.” Much unnecessary use 
of the colon probably has its origin in the indefi- 
niteness of this rule. No discrimination is made in 
it, beyond the uncertain indication inherent in the 
word ‘‘formally.” Instances of this unnecessary 
use (often, it might truthfully be said, erroneous) 
are easily found, because of their frequency. A 
magazine article on ‘‘The Fastest Railroad Run 
Ever Made,” happening to be the most convenient 
printed matter for reference at the moment of 
writing, gives the following example: ‘‘ Whiting 
must be very near, and — but just as we began to 
fear that he had missed the station, the word came: 
‘Ready for Whiting!’ and the response, ‘ Ready 
for Whiting!’ A few short seconds of silence, and 
then: ‘Now!’” Why the comma was used before 
one of the sayings quoted and colons before the 
others is beyond guessing, unless it is mere acci- 
dent; but the comma is the right point in each 
instance. The colon should be used only when the 
matter in hand fits the following 


Ru._r.— A colon should be used after a word or 
clause introductory to a speech, a letter, a state- 
ment of particulars, or a quotation of a long sen- 
tence or a number of sentences. . 





Proper application of this rule, according to the 
intention of its maker, is exemplified a number of 
times in this article. Improper application of it, or 
of any similar rule, is often found in type composi- 
tion, but not so frequently in print, especially in 
statements of particulars when the first part of the 
sentence is not formally introductory. Thus, the 
writer, in reading proofs, has often had to strike 
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out a colon after the verb (were) in such a sentence 
as, ‘‘Among those present were John Brown, Adam 
Smith, Charles Jones.” No point should be used 
when the sentence is thus uninterrupted in sense. 
If, however, the names are accompanied with other 
particulars, necessitating the use of semicolons in 
addition to the commas, a colon may be used after 
the verb; as, ‘‘ Among those present were: John 
Brown, who made a speech ; Adam Smith, with his 
wife and daughter ; Charles Jones,” etc. 

A common use of the colon not distinctly covered 
by the rule here given, but arising from the same 
principle, is found in the stating of a place of pub- 
lication and the name of the publisher, as in title- 
pages. Thus, ‘‘Chicago, Ill.: The Inland Printer 
Company.” 





THE ADVANTAGE OF PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL 
CLUBS.* 


BY EMMET F. WILSON. 


HERE are always before us a vast army of 
incompetents trying to excuse themselves by 
reviling at fate and complaining at bad luck. Not 
having sown good seed in their youth, what reason 
have they to expect a harvest in their old age? 
We have but one youth; and if that be wasted 
there can be no hope of wealth and influence in 
later life. 

It pays a young man, in whatever line of work 
he may be engaged, to acquire a complete knowl- 
edge of the business. If you do not inform your- 
self concerning the details of your business, you 
will never rise. 

Thus it is with the printer of today. If he 
does not become thoroughly informed concerning 
the details of his trade; if he does not diligently 
apply himself to making all the advancement he 
possibly can ; if he does not try to obtain a higher 
technical knowledge of the printing art than it is 
possible for him to obtain under the present con- 
ditions of the average printing office, he will find 
himself numbered a private in the rear rank of the 
vast army of incompetents, trudging along in the 
dust of the busy, hustling highway of life, and liv- 
ing on the crumbs dropped from the table of those 
who have become thoroughly informed in the ‘‘ art 
preservative of all arts,” and who stand at the head 
of the procession of ‘‘ Successful Ones.” 

Printers’ technical clubs offer advantages be- 
yond value to printers desiring to become more 
proficient in their work. They afford a place 
where, from business manager to office boy, they 
can meet on the same level, and all alike be bene- 
fited by an interchange of ideas, which cannot be 
received during the busy hours of the day where 
each individual has his or her allotted task to per- 


* One of six essays offered in competition at the suggestion of THE 
INLAND PRINTER to the Rockford Printers’ Technical Club, of Rockford, 
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form. ‘They afford a place where topics of interest 
to printers can be brought up and discussed; they 
afford a place where all the puzzling questions of 
the week can be satisfactorily answered, and they 
afford a place where craft-love can be awakened 
and where a hand-to-hand conflict against the innu- 
merable difficulties and discouragements of the day 
can be met and piled in a promiscuous heap in the 
corner, conquered forever. 

In the race for supremacy in the printing indus- 
try, those at the front in America today are the 
wide-awake, progressive element. And how do 
they keep wide-awake and progressive, do you ask ? 
By making the best of their opportunities, by 
studying their business, by keeping in touch with 
the thoughts of successful printers, and by spend- 
ing their spare moments learning how to facilitate 
and increase their business. It has been said that 
‘*people seldom improve when they’ve no model 
but themselves to copy after.” So it is. Take a 
printer, and let him remain as a ‘‘hermit,” and 
what progress does he make? He is simply a 
‘*shut-in” from the busy world around him. He 
is not informed in the graphic arts, and he is doing 
the same class of work that his grandfather did 
one hundred years ago. Why? Because he fails 
to keep in touch with his trade and because he faiis 
to compare notes with his fellow-craftsmen. 

Skilled labor is always indemand. A first-class 
printer is seldom out of a job. It is necessary, 
therefore, for the new generation to cease dawd- 
ling ; to give up being ‘‘ jacks-of-all-trades”; to give 
themselves vehemently to some special department, 
and to become masters of that. There never yet 
was a time when it was not easier for a printer to 
earn $4 per day because he was worth it, and be- 
cause he was a specialist in his line, than for him 
to earn $1 per day at work which a million others 
could do as well as he. ‘The lesson, we think, is 
clear and emphatic. Let us be conversant with our 
trade. Let us read our leading printers’ journal — 
THE INLAND PRINTER —and, by so doing, keep 
abreast with the times. And let us form printers’ 
technical clubs all over this broad land, and study 
together and help one another to advance, remem- 
bering that ‘‘in union there is strength,” and 
remembering also that, ‘‘ We are the architects of 
our own fortunes,” and that ‘‘we must build the 
ladder by which we rise” from the lowly positions 
which we now hold to the vaulted skies of success, 
and ‘‘mount to its summit round by round.” 


A MATERIAL TESTIMONY AND A TESTIMONY OF 
WORDS. 

May I add my testimony of words to the material testi- 
mony of my renewed subscription. The gratitude of the 
printing craft at large is undoubtedly due THE INLAND 
PRINTER for the pains and care manifestly spent in making 
your journal so helpful to us all.—/. Davis Adams, Philadel- 
phia, January 4, 1896. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 

rsons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by sending 
news from their section of the country pertaining to the above trades, par- 
peecisnnnacd individual theories and —— of pretest value. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York or 
Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings, per annum, 
inadvance. Make foreign money orders payable to H. O. Shepard. No 
foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted, and no attention will be 
paid to osname ie uests for free ieeseninsems 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 
twentieth of the month er 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained. wt retail, 
and subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers and 
typefounders throughout the United States and Canada. 

Patrons of this journal will confer a favor by sending us 
the names of responsible newsdealers who do not keep it on 
sale. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 
M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 
ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 
F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, S dney, N.S. W. 
G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, ipsic, Germany. %n den- 
felben find aud alle AUnfragen und Auftrage Sufertion betreffend gu ridten. 





OPINIONS OF THE MAGNA CHARTA ADVERTISE- 
MENT COMPETITION. 

NDER the heading of correspondence in this 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
found a variety of opinions expressed respecting 
the merits of the specimens of advertisement com- 
position comprising the Magna Charta book of 
specimens. Out of the many diverse ideas voiced in 
this ‘‘open court,” the young printer will no doubt 
gather much food for reflection. In regard to the 
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method of appointing the judges and the general 
conduct of the competition, we may say that the 
advice of gentlemen experienced in contests of a 
similar character in the past is highly in favor of 
the plan carried out by this magazine. We desire 
that the contests should be so conducted that the 
competitors would be placed on an even footing 
with respect to the opportunities and facilities at 
their command; but to do this would require a 
succession of classifications, barring out many can- 
didates and impoverishing the interest of the com- 
petition. However, in response to a number of 
private suggestions, there is now in contemplation 
a plan of competition which, it is hoped, will give 
the country printer a chance to compete with 
country printers and none other. 





THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
INDUSTRY. 


HENEVER the introduction of typesetting 
machines is taken up for discussion it nat- 
urally and irresistibly raises the question as to how 
much or how little the prosperity of the journey- 
man printer has been affected thereby. Recent 
developments leave no room to doubt that in certain 
industrial centers the supply of printers far ex- 
ceeds the demand, and it isa pertinent question to 
inquire into the extent of the distress accompany- 
ing this lack of employment. It would also be well 
to determine, so far as possible, the extent to which 
this lack of employment is due to the use of mechan- 
ical typesetting devices. When the hardships which 
employers labor under at the present time are taken 
into the account, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
a large share of the difficulty may rightfully be 
attributed to the prevailing depression in business? 
Intelligent observers are of the opinion that at the 
present time the employer finds it as difficult to 
make ends meet as does the employe. ‘The supposi- 
tion that the machine is not entirely responsible for 
existing distress is borne out by returns received 
from different localities touching the actual condi- 
tion of affairs there existing. These reports 
inform us that in localities where business is good 
(few though they may be) there is no perceptible 
increase in the number of unemployed printers 
now, compared with former seasons, and this not- 
withstanding that machines are as extensively used 
in these places as elsewhere. It is where business 
is abnormally dull that we find the loudest com- 
plaints against the evil effects of the machine and 
its capacity for limiting employment. ‘There is no 
question but that the scarcity of employment is a 
crying evil of the times; but the lack of business 
for the employer is equally pronounced. The dif- 
ficulty is not entirely due to Mergenthaler and his 
invention. 
As a matter of fact, employer and employed 
are alike in distress, and perhaps will be until we 
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experience in a substantial manner that ‘revival 
of business” now so long promised and so long de- 
ferred. Employer and employed are alike in need 
of sympathy and encouragement, and often of 
assistance. This leads to the question, Where 
should the printer and his employer look for words 
of hope and encouragement if not to each other ? 
And we may say that where all realize the difficul- 
ties to be encountered and overcome, and will 
cheerfully assist each other in surmounting the 
obstacles to be encountered, the task will be much 
easier than otherwise would be the case. That 
identity of interests of which we have all heard 
so much and cared for so little in prosperous times 
now looms up as a tangible reality, the truth of 
which can be recognized and appreciated as never 
before. Should the present business depression 
result in establishing a greater cordiality and a 
better understanding between the countingroom 
and the composing and pressrooms, it will certainly 
be something to be thankful for. There is nothing 
in the way of a consummation of this most desira- 
ble end, unless it should be a little old-time preju- 
dice, and the present is a most opportune time in 
which to wipe out prejudices. 

We realize that many employers entertain strong 
feelings of antipathy against the typographical 
union, a sentiment so strong that it might stand in 
the way of a restoration of that good feeling which 
pervaded the printing office in our boyhood days. 
We have had enough of the antagonisms, the 
storms and tempests of later years; still the 
storms may have answered a good purpose if they 
have cleared the atmosphere so that we can all see 
more clearly in the future the way to a better 
understanding of the rights and privileges of 
others; to more surely discern where each should 
stand without trespassing upon the rights of 
another. The more intelligent observers of the 
present generation, men who investigate causes 
and conditions that humanity may be bettered, are 
uniformly of the opinion that trades unions have 
answered a most worthy purpose. ‘They lead the 
worker to reason in matters where his employer is 
as much concerned as he is himself, and this is of 
prime importance. ‘They prevent a demoralization 
in wages, which would otherwise inevitably take 
place on the appearance of even the shadow of a 
panic, and we all know, even if we are not pre- 
pared to admit, that such demoralization would be 
of no benefit to anyone in the long run. Without 
doubt the worker would be demoralized as a result 
—and perhaps the only result — but this would not 
add to the happiness or prosperity of the employer. 
Then the beneficial features of the union are com- 
mendable, however viewed. And here it may be 
observed that printers’ unions in particular do 
more in this way than they ever guarantee. Take 
the present time as an illustration. There is nota 
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printers’ union in a locality where the unemployed 
is a vexed question but where it will be found that 
the printer in employment is putting forward the 
most unselfish and liberal efforts to relieve the dis- 
tress of his less fortunate co-worker. These may 
be but the natural traits of the printer, certain to 
come to the surface whenever an emergency will 
exist, but, nevertheless, they are traits which will 
enlist the admiration of mankind in general. 

It is conceded on all hands that the future of 
the printing business is confronted by uncertainties 
such, perhaps, as can be associated with the future 
of no other industry. The improvements, the 
changes and the innovations that will take place 
may affect the employer fully as much as they will 
the journeymen. ‘The issue, whatever it may be, 
should be met by a display of disinterested concern 
for each other’s welfare such as would in every way 
be creditable to the good sense and unselfishness of 
the present-day representatives of our time-honored 
craft. 





WHO IS THE PRINTER LAUREATE ? 


HIS interesting question, one, indeed, that has 
often occurred to us and which must have 
frequently arisen in the minds of others, has been 
occasioned in this instance by the receipt of a letter 
which we cannot do better than reprint in full. It 


is as follows : New York, February 13, 1890. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago, [ll.: 

GENTLEMEN,— At a meeting of employing printers held 
recently, a discussion arose as to who is the representative 
employing printer of America. Everyone present was of the 
opinion that there zs a representative printer, but no agree- 
ment could be reached as to who he might be. The writer 
was present, and on the spur of the moment made an offer 
to give a printing press to any printer who should be de- 
cided to be entitled to what might be called the ‘‘ Printer 
Laureateship of America.’’ The offer was not accepted 
because the contest would need to be a national one, and 
there was no way in which the small assemblage present 
could place the matter before the printers of the country for 
their decision. So much interest was aroused by the prop- 
osition and its subsequent discussion, however, that we 
determined to carry it toa definite issue, and we, therefore, 
offer to present one of our ‘‘ Century ’”’ pony presses to any 
American printer who shall be decided by the printers 
themselves, through THE INLAND PRINTER, to be best enti- 
tled to it. 

We respectfully present this idea for your consideration, 
and, if you think well of it, will cheerfully carry out our 

Yours very sincerely, 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING Co. 


part. 


Here is indeed a generous offer, and one to 
which we feel inclined to accord a prompt and cor- 
dial acceptance. It is especially meet that just at 
this time, when the drawing to a close of the nine- 
teenth century marks an epoch in which the art of 
printing has attained a very high degree of excel- 
lence, that there should be singled out from among 
the many well-known printers of America one who 
is, in their judgment, best qualified for the title of 
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‘‘Printer Laureate.” It is with pleasure, there- 
fore, that THr INLAND PRINTER takes upon itself 
the work of getting the matter under way, and 
proposes to give every printing establishment in 
America a chance to register its choice for a man 
upon whom to bestow the honor. ‘That the result 
may be open to no criticism whatever, and to enable 
the successful candidate to know to whom he is 
indebted for his victory, a full list of the names of 
the persons voting for him will be presented to him. 
Complete details as to method of voting, conditions 
of the contest and all particulars regarding this 
interesting proposal will be fully set forth in our 
next issue. 





THE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB OF OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA. 


HE printers of Oakland, California, have taken 

the suggestion of Tur INLAND PRINTER, and 
have formed a club modeled on lines similar to the 
Printers’ Technical Club, of Rockford, Illinois. 
The club was formed on January 16, and at the 
present time has a membership of twenty-one. 
The meetings have been well attended and much 
enthusiasm is manifested. All branches of the 
printing trade are represented in this club— press- 
men, jobmen, binders, eléctrotypers, etc.—so that 
there is an exceedingly good list to draw from to 
make the meetings interesting. It is also antici- 
pated that photo-engravers will be represented in 
the club soon. ‘The officers of the club are: Frank 
J. Brainerd, president; J. B. Leavitt, vice-presi- 
dent; and J. W. Meyers, secretary-treasurer. It 
is with much gratification we note the growth of 
the sentiment in favor of technical clubs, more 
particularly as this journal has received graceful 
acknowledgments from those interested in the pro- 
motion of this plan of elevating the trade. We 
anticipate that we shall have an opportunity before 
long of laying before our readers some of the 
studies of the Oakland Club, No. 2. Meanwhile we 
await to learn what city will be link No. 3 in the 
chain of technical progress. 





DUTIES ON IMPORTED PRINTING. 


HE very fine distinctions made in the duties 
imposed on the various classes of printing 
imported into this country is illustrated in a deci- 
sion which has been rendered by General Appraiser 
Sharretts, in the protests entered by Louis C. 
Wagner & Co. against decisions of the collector of 
customs at New York, as to the rate and amount of 
duty chargeable on certain merchandise imported 
by them at various times. 

Two classes of goods were in question, one of 
the two being cigar labels printed in part in metal 
leaf, and the other class containing cigar labels and 
bands, which were printed in less than ten colors 


and in bronze printing, all which of were produced 
by a lithographic process. 

The collector of the port assessed a part of the 
above under the following provision of paragraph 
308, act of August 28, 1894, namely: ‘‘ Litho- 
graphic cigar labels and bands, if printed 
in whole or in part in metal leaf, 40 cents per 
pound,” and the balance under another provision 
of the same paragraph as ‘‘lithographic cigar 
labels and bands, if printed in ten or 
more colors, or in bronze printing but not includ- 
ing metal leaf printing, 30 cents per pound.” 

L. C. Wagner & Co. claimed that they were 
properly dutiable under still another clause of 
paragraph 308 as ‘‘lithographic cigar labels and 
bands, lettered or blank, printed from either stone 
or zinc, if printed in less than ten colors, but not 
including bronze or metal leaf printing, 20 cents 
per pound.” ‘The reason for this classification is 
that the importers claim that the application of 
metal leaf in such cases is not ‘printing ; but it was 
the opinion of the board, from evidence taken 
before them in other cases, that this process is a 
species of printing and is so considered by the 
trade here. It was conceded by the board that the 
second class of goods have less than ten colors, 
provided that bronze printing was counted as two 
colors. 

It was therefore decided by the board that such 
of the goods as contained metal leaf were correctly 
classified, and should pay the duty of forty per cent 
as assessed; on the other hand they decided that 
such of the goods as contained bronze were litho- 
graphic cigar labels and bands, printed in less than 
ten colors, and are not commercially known as cigar 
labels, printed in bronze; they therefore sustained 
the protest on this second class of goods and over- 
ruled the first. 





THE NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL. 


HE great need of better methods of educating 
apprentices and workmen in the printing 
trade has become more manifest as the trade has 
become more specialized in its various branches. 
In the agitation of the apprentice question, THE 
INLAND PRINTER has presented in its columns 
almost every phase of the matter applicable to the 
trade in this country. Some time ago favorable 
mention was made of the efforts of the New York 
Trade School to aid young printers in obtaining a 
sound technical education. Advices were received 
from New York a short time after the matter was 
published, which stated that the New York Tech- 
nical School was a competitor for work with the 
printers of that city. The principle involved in 
this being prejudicial alike to the trade and to 
the advancement of technical schools, a letter of 
inquiry was addressed to Mr. H. V. Brill, general 
manager of the New York Trade School, to which, 
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under date of February 10, he makes reply as 


under : 

There are many men among both employers and work- 
men who have a misconception of the true intent of the trade 
school; what it aims to accomplish, and what it does and 
does not do. These erroneous opinions are principally due, 
I find, to two things: Lack of intelligent investigation of 
the subject, and unjust prejudice. 

In reply to the inquiry you make, I can say that the 
school has never done any work whatever for anyone. 
Although opportunities for pecuniary gain in this manner 
have been presented the school, in every instance the work 
has been declined. This applies not only to the printing 
branch, but to all the trades we furnish instruction in. 

We are opposed to trade schools entering the market for 
work. Such a system would simply be playing into the 
hands of that irresponsible class who are always seeking 
for cheap work and cheap labor. We believe the mechanic 
is worthy of his hire, and should be paid the wages his skill 
and ability entitle him to. 

The establishment of the New York Trade School was 
due to the philanthropy, foresight and energy of the late 
Col. R.T. Auchmuty. Colonel Auchmuty was by profession 
an architect, and as a result of thus being in touch with the 
various building trades, he saw that the apprenticeship 
system, while it had answered the demands of the past, 
had, owing to changed conditions, ceased to be the best 
method of teaching a young man a trade. The subject of 
education, in all its various channels, had his deep interest, 
sympathy and support. Knowing the difficulties that beset 
the path of a young man desiring to acquire a trade, he real- 
ized that a school for mechanics would be of great benefit 
and aid to young men. Not only this, but that it would also 
benefit the trades, by reason of the care devoted to the 
instruction of the apprentice and the endeavor directed to 
make a good workman of him. 

Colonel Auchmuty founded the New York Trade School 
in 1881, and from that time until his death, in 1893, he gave 
his time and money to its upbuilding. I say money because 
the school has never been self-supporting, and was not con- 
ceived for the purpose of making money. A tuition fee is 
charged the student seeking admission, but the sum is 
merely nominal. There are many young men who are 
averse to being subjects of charity, and it is believed that a 
young man who pays something for his education will value 
it more highly. Colonel Auchmuty personally directed the 
affairs of the institution, and the lives of many have been 
made brighter by the influence of his counsel and interest. 

Just previous to his death, the school received an endow- 
ment from J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, of $500,000. 
The school was then incorporated and a board of trustees 
appointed, by which it is now managed. The trustees, in 
addition to the gift from Mr. Morgan, received the equip- 
ment, buildings and the land upon which the plant stands 
and a large sum of money from the founder. Previous to 
the incorporation of the school, Colonel Auchmuty was its 
sole sustainer, so that his gift to the trustees does not repre- 
sent all the money he has devoted to the furtherance of the 
education of the mechanic. Each year the expenditures 
were greatly in excess of the receipts from scholars, and 
this excess was paid by him. The deficiency now is met by 
the income from the endowment. 

I give you these facts to show that the institution is 
purely a philanthropic enterprise, and its sole motive is to 
provide instruction in mechanics or trades to young men. 
The income from its endowment is ample to meet all de- 
mands without entering into the market for work, which, as 
I have said, is not approved of. 

Iam glad to see THE INLAND PRINTER advocating the 
establishment of facilities for the education of the young 
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men of the printing trade, for it is by education that the 
trades can be placed on a higher plane. 

I have written a somewhat lengthy letter, not with the 
object of seeking any glory for the institution, but because 
I feel that you, like the school, are interested in the welfare 
and advancement of the mechanic. Yours truly, 

H. V. BRILL, General Manager. 

This very satisfactory and candid explanation is 
exceedingly gratifying to us, and we believe that 
the school is accomplishing much good. But there 
is no possible doubt in the minds of those who have 
given the subject investigation that the most influ- 
ential factor in the development of the apprentice 
to the skilled workman lies in the technical club, as 
exemplified in the Rockford Printers’ Technical 
Club, No. 1, and in the Oakland Printers’ Tech- 
nical Club, No. 2. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ADVERTISING THE JOB PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 
BY ARTHUR DIXON MC KINNEY. 
OW can I profitably advertise the job printing 
department? The brain of the proprietor 
or manager burns day and night with this impor- 
tant question, yet it is easily answered. The job 
printing department is about 100 of the country 
newspaper business, and it frequently occurs that 
it is the ‘‘ backbone” in the business of the metro- 
politan daily. 

Therein lies a mint of gold for the bright, 
enterprising, up-to-date man who uses the best 


IF YOU “NO” A“THING,”’ 


that is, if you emphatically say “*“NO” 
to *“* THINGS ” claiming to be first- 


class printers and offering to do GOOD 
WORK for “‘unreasonably low prices,”’ 
you will be wise. 


And if—you get us to do your job printing, 
you will KNOW a SOMETHING, 
that is, you will know that we do print- 


ing that is neat, attractive, pretty; 
good stock; prompt service, at a 
REASONABLE PRICE, enabling us 
to make a fair profit while giving you 
YOUR MONEY’S WORTH (see our 
booklet). 

ICE RINTING, or 

oO AY. 


PETER POTTER, PROMPT PRINTER. 





methods and mediums of publicity for his job 
printing department. 

This article is for exclusive job printing offices 
also, and will contain many beneficial points. 

The sleepy, ambitionless job printers and man- 
agers will have to take seats in the gallery; the 
lower floor is reserved for the wide-awake, hustling 
fellows who are building up big businesses by giv- 
ing it liberal doses of that Brest of tonics, JuUDICIOUS 
ADVERTISING. 

There isn’t any kind of an ad. as full of results 
and profits as a good newspaper ad. Newspaper 
advertising is guaranteed. to bring results. Your 
auxiliary matter is a_ profitless investment of 
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energy, time, money and material, without good, 
sound business newspaper advertising. 

‘‘Fine job printing, neatly done,” is a guy 
phrase— meaningless. You have to get up some- 
thing original, smart and fetchy. If you can’t 
write good ads., employ some good ad.-writer to 
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A Butter Print, 

A Calico Print, 

A * Tramp Print,” 

* THE NEWS PRINT.” 


A “butter print” is used to mold and print 
butter. 

A “calico print”? is used to make ladies 
wearing apparel. 

A “Tramp print’? is used to tramping 
around over the United States, giving 
“advice” to country editors. 


“THE NEWS PRINT” is altogether a 
different kind of a “print.” Those 
business-like, attractive posters or 
handbills, or pamphlets, or circulars, 
or catalogs, which you see attracting 
so much attention, say down in the 
lower left-hand corner, ‘‘The News 
Print.” WE PRINTED THEM. 
Prices on application. 
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THE NEWS PRINTING Co. 
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write and direct your advertising ; it will pay you. 
Herewith are shown a few model display ads. Ten 
(10) to twenty (20) inches, double column, is suf- 
cient space at any time. 

And here are a few ‘‘locals” and ‘‘ wants.” 
Lots of profit in them. Use them liberally. 


SET up together in artistic groups; that’s the way our 
job printers set up type for that jobwork you want. (See 
our booklet.) Business cards, 50 cents per 100. 

WE’VE got some new ideas. Let us put them into your 
job printing? Bradley posters a specialty. 





BRAINS plus new type, plus fresh stock, plus skilled 
workmen, plus new ideas, equals fine up-to-date job print- 
ing; the kind you want, the kind we do. 


TALK about style, talk about it! But have you seen the 
stylish wedding invitations, party cards, individual cards 
we are putting out? They’re pure style. Don’t you needa 
trifle of printing in the above lines just about now? One 
pack daintily printed visiting cards, 50 cents (copperplate). 

Ir’s just a way we have of doing job printing that satis- 
fies your fastidious tastes. Our Bradley posters for 
instance! Get prices. 


Free with every piece of 
You’ll 


WE have some new schemes. 
job printing we do. We put them in our printing. 
say the schemes alone are worth the money. 


ANTED—A chance to prove that our job printing is 
nice. $1 gets 100 each letter-heads and envelopes as a proof. 


WANTED — Business men to acknowledge the truth, that 
“Peter Potter is a Prompt Printer,” printing job printing properly 
at pleasing prices. 








WANTED — You “want” job printing that will not dis- 
grace yourname. We are doing the kind that business men say is a 
credit to their firms. 





I cannot take space for more of this, you can 
appreciate the effect of this kind of advertising only 
by putting it into practice. I know it to be success- 
ful. I believe in good illustrations and use them 
profusely. I reproduce in my paper model jobs 
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with a brief entertaining reading notice; also 
reproduce a ‘‘very poor job” and a ‘‘ very good 
job” and show the difference in a short article. 

A combination booklet and type-and-design cata- 
logue is the proper thing in the booklet line. ‘This 
wants to be the finest material and workmanship 
you and your force are capable of producing. First 
part—eight pages of crisp, entertaining reading 
matter, descriptive of your department, facilities 
and management, appropriately illustrated. Sec- 
ond part—a complete catalogue of your type faces, 
rules, borders, ornaments, etc., each numbered so 
that a customer can select the type faces, etc., he 
wishes used in his jobwork or ads. Append to 
this catalogue the code of type measurements and 
laws of combination of type faces. Third part— 
reproductions of forms and types, etc., used in in- 
vitations, letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, cards, 
commercial blanks, etc. Size of page 6 by 9, No. 4 
book (enameled), cloth-covered cardboard back, 
first quality black ink or good combination. 

I find that a box of samples is a very profitable 
investment, and should consist of the following : 

Letter-heads: twelve sheets different quality, 
three sheets typewriter, all stapled together, and 
printed in conspicuous place prices on lots of 500, 
1,000, 5,000, 10,000, printed and lithographed. 
Envelopes: No. 3 to No. 10 rag and manila (white 
and yellow), No. 4 to No. 6% rag (assorted colors), 
No. 5 to No. 8 cabinet rag and manila, No. 2 to 
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A “JUNK SHOP,” 

A “BLACKSMITH,” 
“TWO-CENT APPLE BUTTER,” 
“ROTTEN STOCK” and 

A “ HUNCHBACK,” 


is a poor combination from which to expect a 
production of anything respectable in the job 
printing line. 

A ‘“‘junk shop”’ means a worn-out assortment 
of type, rules, etc.; a ‘‘blacksmith”’ is a bungle- 
some printer; ‘‘two-cent apple butter’’ is syn- 
onymous of the poorest quality of printing ink ; 
‘trotten stock’’ is poor-made and cheap paper; 
and a ‘thunchback”’ is a press which is so old that 
it has naturally worn out of shape and usage. 


WE TAKE A PRIDE 


in our job printing equipment, our skill and our 
materials; that’s the reason why we do such 
splendid work. 


A $5 BILL WILL 


get 1,000 letter-heads and 1,000 envelopes PROP- 
ERLY and APPROPRIATELY PRINTED. 


IF you believe it, try it; IF you don’t believe it, the 
more need to try it. 


HERALD PRINTING CO. (Ltd.) 
of? 
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No. 5 coin, open end and side; stapled in series, and 
prices printed as above. One set No. 1 to No. 6 
manila shipping tags. One set No. 117 to: Postal 
round corner cards, with prices on extra heavy and 
medium translucent. One set, No. 117 to Postal 
square corner cards, with prices on 4-ply white 
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or cream bristol. A color list of inks, an order 
sheet and a book of ‘‘copy paper.” All packed 
in a neat pasteboard box and presented to your 
regular customers. 

In the following I present several advertising 
schemes which have paid for themselves and attract 
and hold customers. "The first is ‘‘The card of 
pens.” For this use cards No. 84, extra heavy 
translucent, assorted colors. Divide the card into 
three equal spaces. In the top space print: 


Take a Pen Point! 


A good pen point is ove essential to good business meth- 


ods. Good commercial blanks are the important essentials. 


In the lower space print : 
Take a Pointer! 
Our commercial blanks are the des/ material, first quality, 


and incidentally the printing is good. 
PETER POTTER, PROMPT PRINTER. 


In the middle space fasten six No. 2 banking 
pen points, by means of hat rubber. Distribute 
these cards to business firms bimonthly. 

Convert ‘‘cuttings” into (1) shaving paper 
pads, make them say ‘‘ There are no whiskers on 
Peter Potter’s job printing ”; (2) Telephone pads, 
‘Hello, Central! gimme No. 444. Hello! is this 
Peter Potter? Yes? Well, Pete, send me 1,000 
each letter-heads and envelopes for $5. Your print- 
ing just exactly suits us.” (3) Figuring pads, 
‘‘Are you good at figures? We are experts, let us 
try an estimate on your jobwork.” 

You often have strips of cardboard that are 
suitable for theater tickets, milk tickets, bread 
tickets, etc. Solicit ad. from some business firm 
for back of ticket and keep the theater manager, 
dairymen or bakers supplied with tickets. 

One of the most useful things I ever saw was a 
combination calendar, local railroad time table and 
time cards when mails were made up, printed on 
8-ply cardboard, for desk use. Another was a vest- 
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* ADAM PRINTED A KISS 


. y 

e on the cheek of Eve. It made a good 

2 impression. It was a neat, tasteful, 
; stylish job. Eve liked that kind of 

? printing. We do that kind of print- 

> ing—neat, tasteful, stylish. 


1,000 each \ Letter-heads, , for $5.00 


1 Envelopes, 
PROMPTLY— PLEASINGLY— PRINTED. 


pression with you. Give us a chance. 
THE NEwS JoB PRINTING Co. 
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4 We are desirous of making a good im- 
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pocket book of information, size 2 by 5, containing 
calendar, local railroad time table; time make-up 
of mails and for what trains; code of fire alarm 
signals ; sheet of railroad time tables; the whole 
interspersed with lively bits of information about 
‘* Mack’s Pretty Printing.” I don’t believe there is 
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a business man in the city who hasn’t got one of 
these books in his vest pocket, and ‘‘ Mack” is the 
busiest man in town. 

A printer with a brilliant idea.— Buy a thou- 
sand bottles of good mucilage, print new labels, 
and paste on the bottles, saying: ‘‘When using 
this sézckum, let each daub stick you tighter to 
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Dick's modern job printing, and you will never get 
stuck on inferior work.” Distribute to business 
houses and prepare for a boom in business. 

Another scheme was the distribution of paper 
collars bearing this legend: ‘‘ We are out to collar 
your job printing. We will print one hundred 
cards for 50 cents this week. All we want to do is 
to prove our claims. FERGUSON PRINTING Com- 
PANY.” 

An appreciated scheme.— Print on slips of No. 
3 book, 4 by 6: ‘‘While you enjoy a refreshing 
smoke make out an order for some of our fine job 
printing. Our work cannot be matched in the city. 
Prices very consistent.” (Name.) Wrap in each 
slip one good cigar and one match, have them dis- 
tributed. ‘The effect of the above scheme was 
made great by a newspaper reader on day of dis- 
tribution. And then the newspaper’s editorial 
comment was fully worth the money expended. 

Keep barber shops and telephones and desks 
supplied with pads. 

In all pads, etc., of printing put slip saying: 
‘* How did you like this job? Very good? Weare 
ready to serve you again; or some like solicitation. 

The Barrel of Money.— Here is a very attract- 
ive and sensational advertising novelty: A little 
wooden keg is filled with paper imitation of silver 
and gold coin, and a small slip containing this 
wording : 

A Barrel of Money Saved !! 

You are probably fleeced by some unscrupulous printing 
firm, who are charging exorbitant prices or faking off 
inferior work and goods at good prices. In the course of 
year you have been defrauded of a considerable amount of 


money. Weare here to save money for you. Weare print- 
ers— good printers— we are business men — we value your 
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dollars—we value your patronage. We know how to figure 
and plan your job printing to save you money in year—A 
Barrel of Money; and job printing so neat, attractive, and 
right that it will make you A Barrel of Money in a year. 
Get our booklet, it tells the tale. A postal card will get the 
booklet and a solicitor.—BESACK, BUSINESS PRINTER. 

I could write volumes on this subject, giving 
hundreds of good ads. and advertising schemes. 

What you do, do well, advertising is a failure if 
you produce shoddy work. 

A judicious application of advertising will put 
the job department on top and make it a very pay- 
ing business. ‘‘ Keeping everlastingly at it brings 
success”; keep posted, read INLAND PRINTER and 
some of the best advertising journals. Study to 
learn, learn to improve, improve your business, and 
you will have more time to study. 





THE CHAPERONES. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
CARRYING A CORRECT STANDARD OF COLOR. 


BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


VERY printer and publisher should adopt 
some fixed standard of /fw// color on the 
various grades of printing produced by them ; and 
this standard should be as near precise opaqueness 
as possible. 

The purpose of this statement will become 
apparent to the reader when to this is added that 
one of the prevalent faults of American printers — 
and I mean skilled printers—is the ‘irregular 
color” they carry’on most of their best produc- 
tions. There are few of us who have not at times 
been somewhat convinced of this fact. That our 
printers do know how to carry correct color is 
not disputed; but that they do not give this very 
essential part of printing their usual attentive 
consideration is what I complain of, and what the 
critical eye of the colorist is ever ready to protest 
against. 

Time and time again, on looking over fine peri- 
odicals and other prints of beautiful volumes of 
American serial and standard works, has this 
peculiarity thrust itself upon me as a printer. 
There is no reason for this defect in our presswork, 
for we can correct it, and we should begin to do so 
at once, by acting on the suggestion embraced in 
the opening paragraph of this article. 
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Nor is this defect in uniformity of color confined 
to the better class of periodical publications or 
standard works, for delightful brochures and catchy 
bits of job printing are also among the neglected 
in this respect. Indeed I have seen black ink car- 
ried so flagrantly far off from its proper depth of 
color as to be mistaken for a strong gray tint. 
This may have been a matter of individual taste — 
and there are erroneously styled printers with just 
such inconceivable taste — but it is not right, nor 
does it represent color opinion of the ‘‘rank and 
file” of our workmen. 


SETTING STANDARDS FOR COLORS. 

As different qualities and makes of papers, as 
well as of inks and rollers, enter into the consid- 
eration of this undertaking, it is well that a knowl- 
edge of these be obtained froma practical stand- 
point; by which is meant, that the printer should 
make himself familiar with whatever peculiarity 
these several articles seem to possess, in so far 
as they tend to deepen or lighten colors. To that 
end the different grades of papers should be proved 
up on the press with suitable qualities of ink, and 
the exact carrying capacity of the stock and cover- 
ing of color noted.’ When a ‘thorough and truthful 
depth of the color of the ink in use has been 
obtained, by which it may be considered opaque 
(and yet not too deep, by reason of a surplus quan- 
tity), a sufficient number of perfectly printed 
copies of these proofs should be carefully laid away, 
to be made use of by the pressman when setting 
color at the fountain for similar stock. 

In this way a color scale is obtained, by which, 
on comparison at any time, and as often as may 
be necessary, the same color can be set and main- 
tained on short or long series of forms, and with 
different grades of ink and stock. Of course this 
scheme is specially applicable to regular publica- 
tions in black and white or other full-colored inks, 
as blue, red, purple, blue-black, dark olive, dark 
brown, green, etc. 

HOW TO KNOW WHEN TOO MUCH INK IS FEEDING. 

To ascertain when too much ink is being fed on 
a form, it is only necessary to pass the hand lightly 
and quickly along the freshly printed sheet, and if 
it ‘‘blurs” the printing perceptibly, then it is a 
sign that too much ink is running to the rollers 
and that it should be cut off at the fountain. In 
justification of this plan it is only necessary to add, 
that any quantity of ink the paper cannot readily 
absorb is a surplus and a waste, provided the ink 
is of suitable consistency, or not over-strong. 

It may be contended by some that in cases where 
heavy cuts are set in a form that this test would 
not apply sufficiently for guidance. Try it. As 
has been stated, when a color is carried to its full 
depth, and no more, it matters not about the char- 
acter of the cut, for it will only need its requisite 
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amount of color to become as absorbent as the 
lighter parts of the form. 

The same rule will apply to work printed in 
tints, whether large or small jobs. Color scales for 
tints should be made for all standard or long run- 
ning work, where uniformity is essential. The 
adoption of such a scheme will be found beneficial 
as well as economical. Beneficial, because it pro- 
duces correct results; and economical, because it 
does away with experiment and waste of color. 

HOW TO PROVE. WHEN COLOR IS UNIFORM. 

It may seem paradoxical to some when I state 
that barely one man in a thousand is able to set a 
positively uniform color on a full-covered printed 
sheet of paper over superroyal size by examining 
it in the usual sheet shape. Yet this is a fact, for 
the eye will deceive us in the undertaking. ‘To 
know and prove when color is absolutely uniform, 
take the sheet when it ‘‘seems” even in color, and 
smoothly cut it up into pages or sections of eight 
or sixteen, and transpose these into various posi- 
tions on a table or flat board — joining the sections 
closely together as each transposition is made- 
when any irregularity in the running of the color 
will become apparent, and where to remedy it made 
manifest. This plan is in use by playing card 
printers, who cut up a sheet containing a pack, in 
order to test the evenness of the color on the back 
of their cards before proceeding with an edition. 
Without exception, the printing of the backs of 
playing cards is the most exacting of all other 
kinds of printing in use, in so far as uniformity 
of color is an essential desideratum. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESS ENGRAVING. 
NO. V.-—-BY H. JENKINS. 
LINE NEGATIVES. 

N making negatives, the operator cannot exer- 
I cise too much care in every detail. The expe- 
rienced hand knows too well that often carelessness 
in what might seem to the uninitiated a trivial 
matter may result in failure. 

CLEANING THE GLASS. 

The glass upon which the negative is to be made 
must be scrupulously clean. To provide for this 
there should be obtained two tubs, large trays, or 
jars, into one of which a strong solution of lye 
should be placed, and into the other a quantity of 
nitric acid diluted with water. The glass should 
first be allowed to soak for hours in the lye until 
any particles of matter adhering to it are destroyed 
or loosened. It should then be taken from it, 
washed well to remove the lye and any dirt from it, 
and placed to soak in the acid. When removed 
from the acid it should be washed again and placed 
in a negative rack to drain, or if desired for imme- 
diate use it may be dried by rubbing with a clean 
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and afterward with a piece of soft cotton 
cloth. Before collodionizing it should be carefully 
dusted with a camel’s-hair brush, to remove any 
specks which might enter the bath or cause spots 
in the film. A number of plates should be cleaned 
at a time and kept in a negative rack for use. 
Some operators albumenize the glass by flowing 
over it after washing a solution of 1 ounce albu- 
men in 4 ounces water, and 1 dram of aqua am- 
monia. The glass, after drying in a rack, is put 
away with the albumenized sides all one way. Such 
glass does not require an edging of rubber before 


towel, 


collodionizing. 
FOCUSING. 

Care should be exercised in focusing to obtain 
absolute sharpness of the image on the ground 
glass, as any blurring of the lines will render the 
negative practically useless. Fasten the copy to 
the board so that the image will occupy the center 
of the ground glaSs, put a large stop in the lens, 
and move the camera until the image, when per- 


fectly sharp on the ground glass, is of the size 


desired. In general, the focusing should be done 
upon that part of the copy about midway between 
the center and the edge, particularly if the copy is 
one of large dimensions. 

The lights should be so placed that the illumina- 
tion of the copy will be as uniformly distributed as 
possible. In photographing large copies by the 
electric light, it is sometimes advantageous to move 
the lights during exposure, to obtain an even illumi- 
nation over the whole. In photographing tracings 
or line drawings on thin paper, a sheet of white 
paper should be placed back of the copy. Copy 
which is crumpled, or which cannot be made to lie 
flat on the copy board, may be placed inan ordinary 
printing frame and photographed through the 
glass. The cover glass in such a case should be 
clear and well cleaned. 

A small magnifying glass is often of service in 
focusing to examine the lines of the image, espe- 
cially if the ground glass is of coarse grain, or if 
the reduction is great, or the lines of the copy 
indistinct. With indistinct lines it often facilitates 
accurate focusing to place a piece of newspaper or 
other printed matter across the face of the copy, 
and focus on that, removing it afterwards, of course. 
After the focus is obtained, fasten the camera in 
position by means of the set screws at the back, 
take out the ground glass, remove the large stop 
and substitute a small one. In photographing line 
work it is necessary to use a small stop to obtain 
clear lines, especially if the lines on the copy are 
fine, or the reduction great. Having the copy 
focused, the next operation is the 


COLLODIONIZING AND SENSITIZING. 


Having cleaned and dusted the plate, dip a small 
brush (or a small stick, around one end of which a 
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tuft of cotton has been wrapped) into a solution of 
rubber in benzine (see Chapter VIII), and run a 
narrow strip of this around the edge of the plate. 
The solvent will evaporate, leaving the rubber 
around the edge, which will prevent the film slip- 
ping from the plate. Now hold the plate by one 

_ corner in the left hand ina 
C “7 horizontal position, and pour 
the collodion from the vial 
5) in a pool near the upper 
right-hand corner D, as 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Use sufficient collodion to 
cover the plate and move the 
plate so that it will run first 
up to D, then to C, then to 
A, and finally to B, from 
which it is to be drained 
into the phial. While draining, the plate must be 
carefully rocked to obtain an even coating. When 
the collodion has become set, invert the plate, place 
it on the dipper and lower steadily into the silver 
bath. Close the cover to the bath and let the plate 
remain for several minutes, and it will then be 
ready for exposure. 

I-XPOSURE. 

Close the darkroom door and have the plate- 
holder resting on its shelf in an upright position 
and open to receive the plate. ‘Then draw the 
dipper holding the plate from the bath. If prop- 
erly collodionized and sensitized the film should be 
free from any spots or streaks and should have a 
creamy appearance, with the silver solution on the 
surface in an even sheet. If the solution lies over 
the surface in greasy looking streaks, return the 
plate to the bath at once, moving it around for a 
moment in the solution, and let remain for several 
minutes longer. When the plate is found ready to 
expose, let it drain for a minute or two with its 
lower edge on clean blotting paper, wipe the back 
with a rag or tuft of cotton, then place in the 
holder so that the film side will be toward the copy 
when placed in the’ camera, close the back of the 
holder and place it in the position of the ground 
glass in the camera. 

Having the cap on the lens and the lights prop- 
erly placed, draw the slide from the holder, then 
remove the cap from the lens. The time of expos- 
ure must be a matter of experience, as it will vary 
with the character of the lens, the intensity of illu- 
mination, the amount of reduction of the copy, etc. 
Short exposure gives broad lines, with lack of 
intensity in the negative, and the resulting print 
will be lacking in detail. Long exposure gives fine 
lines, detail and density, but tends to fill the fine 
lines. For blue or weak lines give as short an 
exposure as practicable, for such lines tend to affect 
the sensitive film, and if the exposure is lengthened, 
the lines in the image will fill. Light blue lines 
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cannot be reproduced on the ordinary plate. When 
the ground of the drawing is yellowish, give ample 
exposure, as such a color does not readily affect the 
film. Shorten the exposure time in proportion as 
the image is reduced in size. If the copy is brightly 
illuminated it will require less time than when the 
light is weak. When the exposure has been con- 
sidered sufficient, replace the cap on the lens, return 
the slide to the holder, and take the holder to the 
darkroom. ‘The plate is now ready for 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Which must of course be done by the non-actinic 
light in the darkroom. ‘To develop the image, hold 
the plate horizontally in the left hand and flow the 
developer from a beaker or graduate over the film 
in one even wave; then holding the solution on the 
plate, keep moving the plate gently to cause the 
developer to flow from side to side. The negative 
image will soon appear, and the time of its appear- 
ance will indicate whether the exposure was prop- 
erly timed. If the proper exposure was given, the 
image will appear in a few seconds, the white 
ground having a dark appearance and the lines 
retaining the color of the film before the developer 
was applied. If, however, the image flashes up at 
once and some or all of the lines become darkened, 
it indicates over-exposure and the lines will be filled, 
as the whole surface has been impressed and the 
silver will be deposited to some extent on those 
parts which should remain clear. 

If, on the other hand, the image is slow in 
appearing, and the details are brought up with dif- 
ficulty, the plate has been under-exposed. If one 
portion of the image appears before another, it in- 
dicates uneven lighting of the copy, and when that 
portion which appears first is sufficiently devel- 
oped, it should be held to wash under the tap while 
the developer is allowed to act upon the other por- 
tions of the plate. Otherwise the fine lines in that 
portion might fill by the time the other parts 
become sufficiently developed. When the whole 
image has attained the proper intensity, and the 
details are visible, the plate should be immediately 
washed under the tap to entirely remove the devel- 
oper and unreduced silver solution. The remaining 
operations can be performed by daylight. 

FIXING. 

Now flow the fixing solution over the film until 
the unaffected portions are entirely dissolved, when 
the lines should appear as clear glass. It is a good 
plan to keep the fixing solution in a bath holder. 
Then wash the plate well again, and examine care- 
fully to determine if the film has proper density, if 
the lines are fine enough, and if all areclear. Some 
experience will be required to detect these qualities. 
If any of the lines are filled they will have a hazy 
appearance, quite readily detected, but if not too 
badly filled they can be cleared by a subsequent 
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operation explained below. If the plate is satisfac- 
tory thus far, it must be intensified to make the 
ground opaque, for in its present condition the 
light would pass through the ground so readily as 
to render the negative useless for obtaining a print 
upon the metal. 

INTENSIFICATION, 

The intensification may be done with either the 
copper and silver or the mercury intensifiers. To 
intensify with the former, flow over the fixed and 
washed negative the copper solution, until the film 
becomes white, then wash well and flow with the 
silver solution until it is blackened throughout, then 
wash well again. It will usually be necessary to 
repeat the process a second time, and sometimes 
even three or four times, if the exposure has been 
short, but twice will as a rule be sufficient if the 
exposure has been rightly timed. If any portion 
of the ground should still appear thin, after the 
other portions have become sufficiently dense, repeat 
the operation on that part alone, to increase its 
density. 

If, after the entire ground has acquired the 
proper density, the lines all appear sharp and 
clear, additional blackness may be given to the film 
by flowing with the ammonium sulphide solution 
No. 4+. Before using the solution No. 4, flow with 
the dilute nitric acid solution No. 3, and rinse. 
This will preserve clearness. Wash thoroughly 
after blackening with the sulphide solution. If the 
lines are at all veiled or closed, the sulphide is liable 
to turn them yellow, and in such a case it should be 
omitted. Additional density in the intensification 
may at times be obtained by treating the film with 
a dilute solution of iodide of potassium, after the 
copper and before the silver is used. This turns 
the film a lemon yellowcolor. ‘This treatment will, 
however, sometimes cause a stain if the bath and 
other chemicals are not in a clean condition. The 
solution is made by dissolving a few crystals of 
iodide of potassium in water. 

CLEARING. 

If, after intensifying with the copper and silver 
solutions, any of the lines are filled, they must be 
cleared. To do this, flow over the filled portions 
the dark red solution of iodine and iodide of potas- 
sium, and rinse. Then carefully follow with the 
very dilute solution of cyanide, applying it until 
the filled portions are cleared. If the cyanide solu- 
tion is any too strong it will dissolve the film also 
and ruin the negative. During the operation the 
water should be kept running from the tap and 
immediately applied if the action shows any ten- 
dency to proceed too far; and at times it is to 
advantage to let the water run over the plate, while 
the cyanide is being applied, to cause the action to 
This treatment of the film will 
To blacken it, the 


proceed slowly. 
cause it to become whitened. 
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ammonium sulphide solution must be used as di- 
rected above. 

Instead of using the iodine solution strong and 
the cyanide solution weak, some operators prefer 
to dilute the former and use the latter strong, 
intensifying again after the clearing. Instead of 
using the solutions separately, they may be mixed 
by adding cyanide to the iodine solution until the 
color disappears, and diluting with water. The 
solution is then applied until the lines are cleared. 
If the lines are too badly filled it will be impossible 
to clear them, and the negative will be worthless. 


THE MERCURY METHOD. 


Have the mercury solution in a tray and allow 
the fixed negative to remain in it until bleached. 
Then flow with the acid and sulphide solutions to 
blacken. For greater density, place in the mer- 
cury again until of a grayish color, and repeat 
with the sulphide solution, washing well between 
each operation. The sulphide solution tends to 
weaken the film, and in washing the negative after 
its use the water should not be allowed to run on it 
with much force. In intensifying, there is great 
danger of the solutions getting under the film and 
staining, or the flow of water in washing tearing 
the film. ‘This need not be feared if, after clean- 
ing the glass, it was flowed with the albumen sub- 
stratum previously mentioned. Having obtained a 
negative with clear lines and opaque ground, it 
may be dried spontaneously or over heat and is 
then ready for reversing, the operations for which 
will be described in a future issue. 

( To be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, 


UST sixteen patents relating to printing were issued 
during the last five weeks — an average of three a week. 
Two of the patents related to folding machines. 

In the first figure is shown a diagrammatic view of a 

printing press designed by Henry A. Wise Wood, of New 
York city, assigned to the Campbell Printing Press Com- 


pany, of the same place. The special aim is to produce a 


A 
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press which may be either single or double, and in which the 
stroke of the parts shall be very short and the inking very 
efficient. The impression cylinders are alternately raised 
and lowered, and the web feeding mechanism is adapted to 
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draw forward the proper length of web when the impression 
cylinders are off the form bed in either direction. 

Fig. 2 shows a perspective view of one of the folding ma- 
chines— the invention of James G. Hardie, Jr., of Canton, 
New York —especially intended for use in small country 
offices where a supplement is to be folded within a second 
sheet. The supplements are placed upon the feed table, 16, 
and are fed one by one by hand against the gauges at the 
foot of it. The outer sheets are fed beneath this table by 





tapes from the press over a lower table, 2, which is adjust- 
able to fit any form of printing machine. The sheets are 
pasted and delivered properly folded. 

The second folding machine was patented by Wellington 
Downing, of Erie, Pennsylvania. Any number of sets of 
folding rolls may be used. The gist of the invention lies in 
the arrangement of the conveying tapes, which are carried 
below the rolls upon separate shafts so they can receive the 
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folded paper without passing as they usually do around one 
of the rolls. In this way it is claimed that ‘‘ buckling ”’ of 
the paper is avoided, as well as injury to the tapes if the 
starting blade descends when there happens to be no sheet 
ready to be folded. 

Charles N. Comly, as administrator of John P. Comly, 
deceased, late of Lebanon, Ohio, and Samuel W. Probasco 
were granted a patent covering a paper-feeding machine. A 
partial plan view of the machine is shown in Fig. 3. The 
sheets are transferred singly by a pneumatic feeder. to a 
reciprocating table, upon which the sheets are first regis- 
tered by a side and then a front register, as the table is 
moving toward the printing machine. 

Fig. 4 shows a gripper for job presses, patented by 
Joseph Watson, of Newark, New Jersey. The fingers can 
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be easily moved laterally by turning the screws and held 
firmly when adjusted by the set screws. The fingers can 
be set while the bed and platen are close together, and no 
wrench or other tool is 
needed. 

Vincenzo Calendoli, 
of Paris, France, took 
out during the month a 
United States patent 
covering a simultaneous 
typesetting machine 
which he had previously 
patented in Belgium, 
France and Italy. The 
apparatus is too com- 
plicated to be clearly 
shown ina single view, 
but the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the key board can be understood by refer- 
ring to Fig. 5. It will be noticed that the same character is 
repeated several times. The keys which represent the letters 
or groups of letters of a word are touched simultaneously. 
The short type, which have notched bases, are ejected by 
electrical connections and drop astride a guide rail. The 
line of type advances down this rail to the page-forming 
device, which carries short rails one line long, and as these 
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rails come one after another in register with the main rail 
they receive the proper number of type. 

William Hollingsworth, of Baltimore, 
ceived a patent covering a printing press especially designed 
to print the wooden ends of soap boxes, etc. The boards are 
fed one by one from the bottom of the pile and passed 
beneath the form cylinder. 

The roller adjustment for printing presses shown in 
Fig. 6 was invented by Peter Splithoff, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The object of the invention is to prolong the useful- 
ness of the form rollers 
by so mounting them 
that they may be moved 
axially away from ad- 
jacent rollers or the 
form when the press is 
stopped. This will pre- 
vent the flattening of 
the rollers, which now 
causes so much trouble. 

Fig. 7 shows a color- 
ing attachment for 
printing presses, pat- 
ented by Michael P. 
Kenna, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, a one-third inter- 
est in which has been 


Maryland, re- 














assigned to Frank L. 
Murray, of same place. 
With this device certain portions of the sheet may be col- 
ored before printing, at definite points or intervals. As 
many different colors as desired may be used. This may 
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be used, for example, to attract attention to special adver- 
tisements. 

The ruling machine shown in Fig. 8 was invented by 
C. F. Foerste, of Leipsic, Germany, and the United States 





patent has been assigned to Foerste & Tromm, of the same 
place. The ruling disks are so arranged as to be brought 
out of contact with the coloring roll at the moment they 
leave the paper, and the tension of the conveyor apron is 
regulated independently of the threads. Novel means are 
also used to raise the 
disks so as to inter- 
rupt the lines at will. 

John W. Osborne, 
of Washington, D.C., 
received a patent cov- 
ering a method of 
treating type so as to 
prevent their sticking 
together as they are 
apt to do when com- 
pressed and heated in 
stereotyping. The 
face of the type is 
treated with a coating 
of shellac, and then 
after this is dry they 
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are immersed for a 

time in a bath of per- Fic. 8 

chloride of iron, sil- 

ver nitrate, or corrosive sublimate. The effect of this 


treatment is to form a slightly roughened surface covered 
with an insoluble alloy. The types are then rinsed off and 
dried. 

Joseph C. Fowler, of New York, has assigned to the 
Fowler Composing and Typesetting Company, of Chicago, 
the patent granted for an im- 
provement in his line- casting 
machine, the invention relating 
to the casting box. 

Anapparatus for trans- 
ferring paper from feed- 
ing machines to printing 
presses was patented to 
Thomas A. Briggs, of 
Arlington, Massachu- 
setts, and assigned to the 
Briggs Manufacturing 
Company, of Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

Fig. 9 shows a per- 
spective view of a por- 
tion of a press having 
attached thereto a chromatic inking apparatus invented by 
John B. Cline, of Jefferson, Iowa. In applying this to an 
ordinary job press, say of the ‘‘Gordon”’ style, the ink 
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disk and its frame are removed and the device is bolted 
on. Such colors as may be desired are applied to the vari- 
ous strips and each column or section of type may be 
made to print a different color. 

The last view shows a machine devised by George F. 
Adams, of Brooklyn, New York, for ruling a web upon both 
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sides. After being ruled, the web is perforated with any 
desired number of rows of holes by being drawn over per- 
forating wheels while under considerable tension. 


A. WINTEMBERG. 


HE subject of this sketch was born in Waterloo county, 
Ontario, in 1852, and is the youngest of a family of 
ten children. His parents came from Nancy, France, 

and landed in America before there was a foot of railroad 
built, and before the advent of the steamship. The trip 
across the Atlantic Ocean consumed nine weeks. The jour- 
ney from New York to Albany was made via the Hudson 


river. From Albany they were transported in a ‘‘ packet ”’ 

















boat on the Erie and Oswego canals to Oswego on Lake 
Ontario. Here they embarked once more in a sailing vessel 
for Coburg, Canada, and the remaining distance of about 
200 miles to the then new Acadia, or French settlement, in 
the western part of the above-named county, had to be trav- 
eled with ox teams, which was in harmony with the speed 
of the entire journey from the time they left Havre, France. 

Our subject received a good public school education in 
English and German, finishing in a Catholic academy. At 
an early age he was indentured to learn the printing trade, 
and commenced his ‘‘devilship”’ in the Chronicle office, at 
Waterloo, Ontario. Before the expiration of his indenture, 
the proprietor launched a second weekly paper at Glenallen, 
Ontario, with the rather appropriate title of Canadian Maple 
Leaf (since it was practically out in the woods), and our 
**devil’’? had the honor and distinction of being appointed 
manager, foreman, typesetter, pressman and office boy, all 
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in one. The trials and tribulations of what might be 
termed ‘frontier life in a printing office’’ had to be met and 
overcome, and many an expedient resorted to that would 
discourage the modern ‘‘ tenderfoot ’’ disciple of Gutenberg, 
Coster, etc., namely : such pleasant occurrences as the forms 
freezing solid on to the iron bed of the hand press; forms 
freezing into solid cakes of ice on the stone when touched 
with water; ink that could be sliced into square blocks like 
brickbats, and had to be cooked on a hot stove before it 





WINTER. 
Chicago Art Institute Class Work. 
Drawn by P. J. Carter. 


could be used; nothing to create caloric with except a box 
stove and green maple or beechwood, and sometimes be 
compelled to use that sparingly to make it “reach” until 
some conscience-stricken rural friend would bring in another 
load to pay for his subscription. When an extra ‘‘ vendue”’ 
poster or two had to be turned out, an all-night’s pull at the 
hand press was generally the result, in order to mail that 
long-felt want — the Maple Leaf— on Thursday of each 
week. But, lessons learned under such difficulties are not 
easily forgotten, and help to build the true, rock-bottom 
foundation of a good workman. 

At the age of eighteen, the subject of this article was 
foreman of the Canadian Beaver, at New Hamburg, Ontario. 
Then filled positions in the following order: In the job 
department of the Woodstock, Ontario 7imes; held cases 
on the Buffalo Morning Courier, Utica Herald, bookroom of 
Van Benthuysen & Co., of Albany, New York; foreman of 
Gazette office, Schenectady, New York; foreman of Daily 
Star job department, Schenectady, New York; foreman of 
Chenango Telegraph, Norwich, New York; then embarked 
in the daily newspaper business at Akron, Ohio, with the 
late lamented Carson Lake, who became famous as a polit- 
ical writer in New York city; foreman of Werner & Nelson 
Printing Company, at Akron, Ohio; for nearly nine years 
foreman of Beacon Publishing Company’s job department, 
Akron, Ohio. Eight years ago came to Cleveland, and, 
with a number of other Akron gentlemen, went into a stock 
company known as the Cleveland Printing and Publishing 
Company. The nucleus of the present extensive business 
was a meager plant, but backed with good business tact, and 
a thorough, practical knowledge of every branch of the 
printing trade, this house has had a phenomenal growth 
under its present management, and now is second to none 
in the city of Cleveland. The company occupies a large 
five-story building, with a thoroughly equipped and well- 
systematized office, and its product goes into every state in 
the Union. The subject of this sketch has been superin- 
tendent of the company since its organization. His reputa- 
tion as a skilled workman is among the best in this country, 
being thoroughly conversant with every branch and detail 
of the business. Not being of the ‘‘ know it all”’ kind, he 
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is always open to new ideas and suggestions for the produc- 
tion of the most modern results. 

Personally he is of an unassuming disposition, averse to 
cant and hypocritical presumption of every description; of 
indomitable energy and push; athorough and just disciplin- 
arian, who recognizes nothing except business during busi- 
ness hours, and a man who believes that workmen can be 
governed better through their honor and integrity than by 
stool-pigeon measures ; and one who is always ready to take 
the ‘‘ heaviest’’ end, or stand in the thickest of the daily 
battle of life, and give the much more effective command of 
‘Come, boys,’’ rather than ‘‘ Go, boys.”’ 





BUSINESS HINTS. 


Writing to the American Pressman, Mr. Thomas Todd, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, says: ‘‘It seems to me that one 
great reason why so many failures are reported in our busi- 
ness is that the proprietors of the establishments fail to 
look after the details, the smaller matters, the apparently 
trivial items of expense, while looking carefully after the 
greater matters. For instance, it is very easy for a work- 
man in five minutes to spoil a piece of work that will cost to 
replace more than the profits of ten jobs, simply because 
the employer or foreman is not properly overseeing the 
work. 

It seems to me, also, where the pressman is at work on 
his press, and allowed to wait for a form to be corrected, 
instead of having the form corrected before the type is given 
to him, that this creates a leakage vast in amount. I know 
this because I have experimented in that line. I formerly 
had aforeman who would insist upon the older method, and 
replaced him with a man who would carry out my own ideas 
better. An absolute net gain of $1,500 that year in the 
matter of presswork alone was the result. 

Another reason why men fail can be best expressed by 
quoting a little extract from an article I saw in a paper the 
other day. Three men, who were lithographers, were talk- 
ing together about a certain job that came in to one of them. 
The first one said, ‘‘I estimated upon that and put the price 

















THE SCARECROW. 
Chicago Art Institute Class Work. 
Drawn by H. G. Partlow. 


down to the lowest, and sent in my estimate at 50 cents per 
hundred.’’ The second man said, ‘‘I figured a trifle lower 
than that, and also failed to get the job.’? Then both of 
them turned to the third man and said, ‘‘ We know you got 
it; how did you get it? ”’ 

‘*Well,”’ replied the man, ‘‘the customer came in and 
said, ‘I must have this done for 35 cents per hundred’; and 
as he was so positive about it, I took the job.” 

You will thus see that estimates are often made without 
any attention whatever being given to the absolute cost of 
the product. 
































THE TOBOGGAN GIRL. 


Copper half-tone by 
SANDERS ENGRAVING COMPANY Photograph by 
314 North Broadway, O'Keefe & Stockdorf, 
St. Louis, Mo. Leadville, Colo. 

















While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 


names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 











WHY FIFTEEN-POINT BODY IS MADE. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, February 18, 1896. 
Upon several occasions I have been requested to give rea- 
sons for making a 15-point body, and as a specimen line of 
our Columbus No. 2 has been sent THE INLAND PRINTER at 
your suggestion, I take the liberty of saying a few words 
about this. Asarule, it will be noticed, when looking at 
the graduation of the various sizes of different series of type, 
that the most noticeable break or irregular gradation exists 
between the 12-point body and the 18-point body. The 14- 
point, which is the old two-line minion or English body, has 
been occasionally used to intervene between the 12-point and 
18-point bodies. The 15-point body, being equi-distant 
between the 12-point and the 18-point bodies, appears to be 
a more favorable body than adhering to the 14-point, or, in 
some cases, not having any intervening bodies between the 
12-point and 18-point bodies. The 15-point is a multiple of 
the 6-point body, and is also one-half of the 30-point body, 
which is equivalent to five ordinary nonpareils. The gist of 
the matter is, that a better gradation can be secured by using 
a 15-point body rather than a 14-point or a 16-point body. 
It will probably have a place in all the series we may here- 
after issue. WILLIAM B. MACKELLAR. 


SCHEME FOR AN EIGHTEEN-PAGE FORM. 

To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21, 1896. 

Having had an occasion to use an eighteen-page form, 
and not being familiar with same, I consulted Bishop’s book 
on imposition. I found an eighteen-page lay-out which re- 
quired the transposition of pages after one side was worked. 
This form I could not use on account of the size of paper to 
be used, and the width of type. As the edition was large 
and the paper heavy (100 pounds) it was necessary to make 
a scheme. I used the following lay-out, which I think is 
something new, as it can be used by working nine at 
once, and also because when worked as an eighteen-page 
form it requires no transposition of pages. I send a sheet 
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Margins — The same amount of white should be between 
nine and ten as between four and fifteen ; the margin on out- 
side should be one-half as much as between four and fifteen 
and eight and eleven. Folding— Place the printed sheet 
before you so that page nine will be at your right hand, fold 
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edge over until edge reaches the rules locked in between five 
and two and eight and eleven; then carry lower edge up to 
rule between four and fifteen, and crease and open again, 
bring left hand edge over to folded edge; carry bottom edge 
up (crease already made), bring upper edge down; this 
completes fold. FRANK B. CROWN. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CAPITALS AND HYPHENS. 


To the Editor: MEDINA, Ohio, January 20, 1896. 
In the latest issue of the Proofsheet a writer says there is 
no need of capitalizing the names of political parties, and, 


: as . s 
by inference, the names of religious bodies as well. Ina 


private letter to me, in answer to a vehement protest on my 
part, he says he hates capitals, hyphens, and double letters. 
I do, as some folks use them or omit them; but when a word 
with a small initial means one thing, by general consent, 
and with a capital it means something else, I am not satis- 
fied to be told that anybody with brains can tell the differ- 
ence. That may be true by using a little mental effort; but 
when a proofreader compels me to use mental effort in 
perusing his work, simply to gratify an unreasonable whim 
of his, Iam not satisfied. Such readers ought to use Arabic 
or Hindoo type, where capitals are not used and punctuation 
is unknown. 

Let me cite a case whichI gave to my friend: ‘*‘ Mr. Cleve- 
land is a Democrat, but yet a republican; while Mr. Sher- 
man is a Republican, and yet a democrat in theory.’’ Mr. 
R. says he would use all small letters here, as he ‘‘ hates 
capitals ’’ so much. He admits, in effect, that he can see 
no difference between a member of the Republican party 
in this country and a republican, and not a royalist, in 
France. His argument is this: Mr. Harrison is a lawyer, 
but we do not capitalize ‘‘lawyer’’ on that account. No, 
because he is one of a// lawyers; but if he and a few others 
form a society peculiar to themselves, known as ‘‘ The Mys- 
tic Shrine of Lawyers,”’’ for instance, then I would speak of 
him asa Lawyer. More than that, I would call all his asso- 
ciates Lawyers, although not one of them might be a lawyer 
in the legal sense. No other distinction in the use of capi- 
tals is so necessary as this; and to see a literary taste so 
dull, and lost to all sense of the esthetic, is to me painful. 
But the fact is, a man whose work is all devoted to the rapid 
rush of a daily paper is as much out of place on critical 
punctuation as he would be on half-tone work. 

Again, Mr. R. says he would not capitalize ‘‘ State’’ as 
applied to one of our Union. I always do, because it shows 
readily that the word condition is not meant. He says it is 
a common noun. So is September, and yet we always cap- 
italize it, but spell summer, etc., with small letters. He 
also says the word county should begin with a small letter. 
When the name of the county is given, as Cook County, it 
should have a capital as well as Lincoln Park; and so 
with the word township. 

Fractions should have a hyphen when simply the quan- 
tity is expressed and the literal divisions are not thought of. 
Thus, ‘‘ He cut the orange into thirds, and gave one third to 
John, one third to Lucy, and ate one third.’’ Here the 
thirds are acted on separately, as three units; but if I say, 
‘One-third is equal to two-sixths,’’ I simply state that one 
quantity equals another. The hyphen instantly suggests 
the fractional idea as related to the unit, while its omission 
causes the part to become the unit modified by a numeral 
adjective. In the case cited I would use a hyphen for the 
same reason I would in whole numbers, such as forty-nine. 

I see that,one of our popular magazines, published near 
an insane-asylum, uses no hyphens, apparently, except to 
divide words, rejecting all compound adjectives. Such lit- 
erature should be studiously avoided as corrupting to all 
good taste. Speaking of insane-asylums reminds me of Mr. 
Teall. His rule (and mine) for compounding is to’ use a 
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hyphen between two nouns when the second contains or 
manipulates the first; thus, coffee-pot, water-wheel; but 
omit the hyphen if the second is made of the first; as, tin 
cup, iron pot. Now, here is an asylum containing insane — 
a collective noun; but Mr. Teall discards the hyphen, leav- 
ing us to infer, by his own rule, that the asylum is made of 
insane people instead of bricks. But I’m ready to be cor- 
rected, like one of his proofs. Would he not use a hyphen 
in such words as sick-room, death-bed, easy-chair, etc. ? 

W. P. Roor. 


A MODERN COUNTRY PRINTING OFFICE. 
To the Editor: Attica, Ind., January 15, 1896. 

A short time ago I saw in my INLAND PRINTER a half- 
tone of a country printing office. I thought at the time that 
it was made up for the purpose, and I determined to get a 
view of the Attica Ledger jobroom that you may see what a 





As you 
it is 


country office looks like after a week’s hard work. 
will see, nothing was arranged to make a picture 
simply true to life. Attica has a population of only 2,500, 
and as the picture is a view of the jobroom only — the com- 
position rooms for the paper being up-stairs —- you can form 
some idea of what composes a country office. 

FRED P. COOKE. 


THAT ‘*UP-TO-DATE OFFICE.”’’ 
To the Editor: KANSAS City, Mo., February 11, 1896. 
‘*A correspondent” inquiring for an invoice of an up-to- 
date job office, would have, in many respects, a model one in 
the invoice of Mr. Ed E. Wilson, in the February INLAND 
PRINTER, but, to my mind, there is one great mistake. As 
power is not included, the press is too large; an 8 by 12 
would be much better, as it would be easier run, time would 
be saved in make-ready and in every way, and the difference 
in price would add considerable body type, the 36-point 
plate script and several more sizes of Tudor black, and some 
other things which, I think, are short. I have about a $1,200 
office, with two 8 by 12 presses. I would prefer one of the 
presses smaller rather than larger. I sometimes have to 
turn jobs away because my presses are too small, but I never 
want a larger press in so small an office. 
W. O. GRAHAM. 


A HEARTY VINDICATION OF THE ‘* RULE 
TWISTER.”’’ 


To the Editor: NEw ORLEANS, La., January 24, 1896. 


My attention has been quite forcibly drawn, and particu- 
larly of late, to what might almost be called the wholesale 
disparagement of *‘ fancy rulework ”’ in the design and elab- 
oration of typographical jobs; in fact, so universal has this 
prejudice become that it is quite the fashion for employing 
printers to snub any disposition at effort in that direction. 
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The majority of protests to this class of work are based 
upon the claim that it ‘‘ does not pay.’’ This is all reason- 
able enough; but it also permits of a decided consideration 
as to whether the limitation of actual profit, imposed upon 
the inventor and designer of typographic display, is thor- 
oughly judicious in the treatment of a factor so potent as an 
exponent of, and auxiliary to, the rapidly advancing affairs 
and business of life; when all other trades and professions 
are hastily putting their best foot forward, and hourly 
adding hues of adornment to attract the multitudinous and 
quickly passing eye. 

While I am perfectly prepared to admit that it would by 
no means repay the average printery to base their jobwork 
upon a line of artistic display, yet I feel assured that 
neither they nor the craft would lose anything by occasion- 
ally encouraging a young workman to become imbued with 
the idea and knowledge that his profession was susceptible 
of such innovations and evolutions as would elevate it toa 
plane of superiority and invest it with the dignity of those 
arts which are above and beyond the measurement of sordid 
gain. 

Rather let it be desired that such judicious encourage- 
ment be given to the ‘‘ rule twister,’’ that the hope may be 
reasonably indulged of seeing enrolled upon the page of 
future history, with Gutenberg, Franklin, the name of one 
who has added to invention and utility the interest of pic- 
turesque adornment; one who, without fear or favor, with- 
out the stimulation of personal greed, has lifted his hand in 
behalf of the advancement and honor of his chosen profes- 


sion. C. B. THOMPSON. 


PLAN FOR A COMPOSING ROOM. 
To the Editor: ELwoop, Ind., February 6, 1896. 
Replying to Mr. M. H. Novotny in last month’s INLAND 
PRINTER asking for a diagram of an office, I send you the 
accompanying sketch which gives my ideas for the conven- 
ient planning of the office described by him. 
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1, single stand; 2, single stand; 3, Army press; 4, job press; 5, imposing 
stone; 6, double stand; 7, paper cutter; 8, stationery case. 


FROM R. H. YOUNG. 
To the Editor: GRAND Rapips, Mich., Jan. 20, 1896. 

I feel fully satisfied that the judgment passed in the 
Riverside Paper Company competition was a conscientious 
one. ‘‘August’’ has truly the most striking and all-around 
artistic ad., but I am of the opinion the prize was awarded 
on the strength of the cut, ‘‘ Magna Charta Bond,’’ which 
was not his own handiwork; and the winner of the third, 
““W.E. V. B.,’’ has no less than twenty-three cuts, all of 
which were ‘‘trade-marks,’’? which plainly shows that on 
the strength of these, especially the facsimile, ‘‘ Signing of 
the Great Charter,’’ was his prize awarded. The rest I have 
no fault to find with, but I have a great admiration for the 
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beautiful and workmanlike design by ‘‘A. S. C.,’’? which, 
barring ‘‘the cuts,’? would certainly have won first prize. 
I myself, as regard to prize and courteous treatment, have 
no ‘‘kick’’ coming, but rather consider myself fortunate to 
receive one of the consolation, in considering so many beau- 
tiful designs were submitted. 

I think that all ads. submitted for competition should be 
the creation of the compositor alone,-with the exception of 
borders, which are counted as type. I regret very much 
that an error was made in the credit line under my design, 
‘“‘Staunton Printing Co., 2 Pearl street, New York,’’ which 
should read: ‘‘Stanton Printing Co., No. 2 Pearl street, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan,’’ and I would feel grateful if you 
would in some way acknowledge it in your next issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Thanking you for your valuable 
space, I remain, Yours truly, 

R. H. Younc (‘‘ Great Charter ’’). 





FROM LOUIS P. RUBIEN. 

To the Editor: BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 26, 1896. 

The set of ‘‘ Magna Charta”’ ads. received, for which 
accept my thanks. In reply to ‘‘one who was left out in 
the cold,’’ and, acting on your suggestion, my idea as to 
which I would select for the six prizes would be: First 
prize, Lewis Rudy; second prize, Selden G. Spencer; third 
prize, Scott M. Eagon; fourth prize, Times Printing Com- 
pany; fifth prize, A. S. Carnell; sixth prize, W. E. Van 
Buren. This, of course, leaves my design from any con- 
sideration, which, I think, was worthy to rank higher than 
sixth prize. Of the 148 designs, if I were to select the one 
which was the best up-to-date ad., my selection would be 
undoubtedly the one submitted by Selden G. Spencer. This 
is an unprejudiced opinion, as Iam not acquainted with any 
competing. Louis P. RUBIEN. 


FROM JOSEPH DOOLEY. 
To the Editor: Boston, January 18, 1896. 

In looking carefully over the Magna Charta advertising 
book, I came to the conclusion that the judges did very well 
indeed. I would not want the job. For myself I feel amply 
repaid for my work, having received a photographic copy of 
the original painting from the Riverside Paper Company in 
addition. I am quite content to let the first prize remain in 
Boston. Mr. Blair, of Holyoke, stands second in my choice, 
while to Mr. Carruth, of Oakland, California, who has two 
pages nearly alike (originally intended for the first and sec- 
ond prizes), I would give all the rest without reserve. 

JOSEPH DOOLEY. 





‘*B. 204’? AS.-A MAGNA CHARTA CRITIC. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, January 20, 1896. 

As a contributor to the Riverside Paper Company’s con- 
test, I beg to submit the following criticism regarding the 
distribution of prizes: A great many of the contestants 
disregarded the fundamental principle in printing, ‘‘ follow 
“the copy,” evidently laboring under the delusion that the 
copy needed ‘‘ doctoring.’’ The condition that type compo- 
sition was to form the principal part of the work seems to 
have carried little weight with the final awards. My choice 
would be the following in the order named : 

First prize, A. S. Carnell, New York city; second prize, 
Scott M. Eagon, St. Louis, Mo.; third prize, W. E. Van 
Buren, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.; fourth prize, Louis P. 
Rubien, Brooklyn, N. Y.; fifth prize, Lewis Rudy, Boston, 
Mass.; sixth prize, George A. De Wolfe, Boston, Mass.; 
seventh prize, Frank U. Bishop, Chicago, I11.; eighth prize, 
Thomas G. Kerwin, Chicago, I11.; ninth prize, O. P. Leonard, 
Brockton, Mass.; tenth prize, W. L. Warner, Chicago, I1.; 
eleventh prize, H. T. Bossert, Philadelphia, Pa.; twelfth 
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AN OLD MONARCH. 
Drawn by Hugo Von Hofsten, Chicago, from the painting 
by Rosa Bonheur. 


prize, Charles E. Wilson, Battle Creek, Mich.; thirteenth 
prize, Times Printing House, Philadelphia, Pa.; fourteenth 
prize, R. H. Young, New York city; fifteenth prize, Henry 
A. Anger, Oshkosh, Wis.; sixteenth prize, A. Koester, 
Chicago, Ill. FRANK U. BIsHop (‘‘ B. 204’’). 


FROM CLINTON W. PERRY. 

To the Editor: AUSTIN, II1l., January 19, 1896. 

I think the suggestion made by ‘‘ A Contributor,’’ in the 
last issue of the esteemed INLAND PRINTER, a good one. 

Although the use of cuts is permitted by the rules of the 
competition, I would not award a prize to an ad. that used 
cuts made especially for the occasion. The permission to 
use cuts (other than ‘‘ Brownies,”’ ‘* Cupids,’’ ‘‘ Cubs,”’’ etc.) 
places a decided disadvantage upon the country printer. 

The present winner of first prize is not, in my estimation, 
composed principally of type composition. 

I would suggest that in future competitions no cuts be 
allowed excepting for decorative purposes. 

Before voting, printers would do well to read the article 
by ‘* Whit,’’ in the December issue. 

CLINTON W. PERRY. 





FROM BEN ED DOANE. 

To the Editor : JASPER, Ind., January 20, 1896. 

Blessed are they who expect little, for they are not often 
disappointed. Knowing that there would be many com- 
petitors in the Magna Charta Advertising contest who have 
unlimited facilities at their command, and being confined 
to the resources of a small country office, I did not expect 
much, and was not disappointed in getting left out en- 
tirely, consequently no kick coming. But I do think the 
referee erred in judgment. I would have placed the winner 
of second prize, first; sixth, second; fifth, third; the speci- 
men by J. B. Leavitt, Oakland, California, page 117, fourth ; 
the specimen by A. A. Stewart, page 85, fifth ; the specimen 
by L. O. Wallace, page 77, sixth. The winners of third and 
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fourth prizes are very poor specimens, and hardly entitled 
to a consolation. The winner of the first might, with pro- 
priety, have been given a consolation offering. The referee 
evidently thought No. 3 a poor specimen, as he occupies a 
good deal of space in defending it in making his award. 
Your St. Louis ‘‘ Contributor ’’ should publish his name. 
Was it N. J. Werner who had a typefoundry at his dis- 


Out with it; no kicks in the dark. 
BEN Ep DOANE. 


posal ? 








DESIGN FOR COVER. 
Chicago Art Institute Class Work. 
Drawn by L. B. Mitchell. 





FROM C. E. WILSON. 
To the Editor: BATTLE CREEK, Mich., Jan. 30, 1896. 

I think the scheme of making awards as mapped out in 
THE INLAND PRINTER by ‘‘A Contributor’’ a very good 
one. I also have a very simple suggestion to make, and that 
is, please instruct the judges to read the ‘‘ rules ’’ governing 
the contest with the *‘ understanding also,’’ and not have a 
‘* kick coming ’’ about some supposed liberty the printer has 
taken when he has simply observed the rules given him. 
Yours in ‘‘consolation,”’ C. E. WILSON. 


FROM FRANK C. PECK. 
To the Editor: SyRAcusE, N. Y., January 21, 1896. 

In reply to your request for the opinions of contestants 
on the ** Magna Charta’’ competition, would say that, while 
I concede it to be impossible to please everybody, I do think 
your system of selecting the best advertisements is wrong. 
It appears that your judges all have different ideas regard- 
ing what constitutes a good advertisement; one will tend 
to favor plainness, another will be taken with something 
‘*fancy,’’ while the other, perhaps, will make his selection 
on some one idea, ignoring the balance of the advertisement 
completely. Leaving out any consideration of my specimen 
(which was hurriedly set), I think that a job of printing 
should be built on the same plan as a house — built on a 
solid foundation by having the subject the proper size and in 
the proper place according to the meaning of the words, 
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and having all the rest in proportion, both as to size and 
position. Many of the contributors start out all right, but 
wind up by crowding into some corner words that should be 
more prominent and in a different place, in order to produce 
some fancy effect. 

I think that whether there are two judges, or twenty-two, 
they should get together (the same as a jury), talk their dif- 
ferent selections over, and by consultation arrive at a settled 
conclusion. 

An advertisement to be effective should appear to have as 
few words and ‘“‘ nim-crincles”’ in it as possible, and, above 
all, it should ‘‘ balance’? and not be lop-sided. Like a 
former correspondent, I cannot call the winner of the said 
competition the best advertisement. My selection would be 
the one composed by Scott M. Eagon. 

FRANK C. PECK. 





FROM O. P. LEONARD. 

To the Editor: BROCKTON, Mass., January 26, 1896. 

Acting on your suggestion, contained in the January 
INLAND PRINTER, I have carefully examined the specimens 
submitted in the Riverside Paper Company Advertisement 
Competition, and selected the following as deserving of 
prizes: First prize, page 9; second prize, page 16; third 
prize, page 17; fourth prize, page 15; fifth prize, page 31; 
sixth prize, page 27; consolation prizes, pages 8, 15, 21, 30, 
45, 47, 48, 85, 127, 148. O. P. LEONARD. 





FROM W. S. CHILCOTE. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, January 17, 1896. 
My choice for first place in the Riverside Paper Com- 
pany’s advertisement competition is the design submitted 
by Scott M. Eagon. I consider it by far the neatest and 
most effective submitted. The creation by Mr. Rudy is too 
heavy to be effective as an advertisement. As a poster or 
show card, it would be excellent. Second —Selden G. 
Spencer. Third—W. E. Van Buren. Fourth— John B. 
Payne. Fifth—A. S. Carnell. Sixth— Louis P. Rubien. 
Consolation prizes— Louis Rudy, James P. Manning, 
J. Eveleth Griffith, Milo S. Borden, Ben Ed Doane, C. E. 
Wilson, A. Koester, A. A. Stewart, W. S. Wilson, A. Theo. 


Patterson. W. S. CHILCOTE. 





AN IDEAL TESTIMONIAL. 


That any proprietor of a printing office, any printer, 
editor or publisher, who sees a copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and is not already a subscriber, and does not 
become one, is a constant wonder to the writer hereof. That 
one can be in a business and be possessed of so little inter- 
est in it that he will not be a constant reader of a journal 
devoted to that business of such superb character as is THE 
INLAND PRINTER, is still greater wonder. Every number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER is a masterpiece of the art of printing 
and allied interests; it is, as a whole, a poem perfect in idea 
and rhythm ; a picture without fault or blemish, a song heard 
only by the intelligence, but perfection in harmony and 
expression. Yet to many, very many, calling themselves 
printers, all this falls without effect or influence, as the 
sweet songs of the forest bird and the beautiful and bril- 
liant sunsets fall upon the naked rocks of which the mighty 
mountains are built. 

The December number is at hand and its beauty and 
worth are indescribable — they must be seen and read to be 
appreciated even by those to whom the beautiful and valua- 
ble in the printing industry appeal the strongest. Its 
engravings, advertising pages and articles are all beautiful 
to the eye and instructive to the mind. It should be in every 
printing office in the land. Its price, $2 per year, is not a 
tithe of the value it must return to every reader.— Sam G. 
Sloan’s Charles City Citizen. 














SOME OPINIONS ON ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


NE of the contestants in the Magna Charta advertise- 
ment competition, recently concluded in this maga- 
zine, has written to the judges requesting their opin- 

ion on the work submitted by him. The contestant, Mr. 
George Serrell, of Plainfield, New Jersey, submitted his 
specimen with the motto ‘“‘Ivanhoe.”’ In his letters, which 
were identical, to the three judges he said: 

Dear Sir,—Inclosed please find specimen of my contribution to the 
Riverside competition of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

As it was not even mentioned in the consolation prizes and as it has been 
very highly spoken of whenever shown to old printers, I write to ask you if 
you will kindly use the inclosed addressed and stamped envelope, and let me 
know what your objections were to it, and also your suggestions where it can 
be improved upon. 

Hoping you will kindly favor me witha reply and thanking you before- 
hand, I remain yours, “TVANHOE.”’ 

Mr. John Adams Thayer, manager advertising depart- 
ment of the Ladies’ Home Journal, replied: ‘‘So many 
things enter into the composition of an advertisement that it 
is difficult to give you reasons why your advertisement is 
not so worthy of commendation as were many of the others; 
but briefly I may say that it lacks strength as an advertise- 
ment, as the important points of the paper are not accen- 
tuated enough, and there is too much ornamentation. The 
composition of the advertisement is good, but there is noth- 
ing particularly novel, attractive or striking about it, and 
in these times, to win success in any line of endeavor one 
must be above mediocrity. A study of the winning designs 
will be of help to you.”’ 

Mr. Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., said that from his stand- 
point the work could be improved, because it was not strik- 
ing enough, but that from a printer’s point of view it was 
perfect and a fine piece of composition. 

Mr. Frank Ehlen said in effect that in his estimation the 
specimen was a poor one, that it was not possible to improve 
it much by partial changes, and that it would have to be 

reset. 

The specimen is a good example of what Mr. Theo. L. 
De Vinne has termed ‘‘ feminine printing ’’— that is, it has a 
sort of prettiness but very little force. It can be improved 
on in a variety of ways, and, as Mr. Thayer suggests, an 
examination of the other specimens and a study of the prin- 
ciples of design will be the most practical way of coming 
to a conclusion on the merits and demerits of the specimen. 





FROM THE BREEZY WEST. 


The Hell-Box and Ink Can, of Denver, Colorado, has a 
peculiarly breezy way of voicing its convictions. In the 
February number attention is given to Mr. George P. Rowell 
in a style that is amusing because Mr. Rowell himself can 
use and does use caustic with no unsparing hand. We 
reprint what the e//-Bo. offers as a tribute to Mr. Rowell: 


The Mystery Solved. 


Many people marvel at the supreme gall of George P. 
Rowell in advancing the subscription price of Printers’ nk, 
on January 1, from $2 to $5a year. Nothing strange about 
it. Any sucker that will pay $2 for it will pay $10 just as 
quickly. We never knew of a case where a subscription 
was paid for Printers’ Ink, but we don’t doubt but that some 
people do pay good, hard cash for it. In this connection 
we might state that after January 1, 1900, the subscription 
price to He//l-Box. will be 10 cents a year, but if you sub- 
scribe now you may have it till the crack of doom at the 
regular price, $1 per annum —‘‘ cash with the order or you 
don’t get the (inks) goods,’’ see? In 1900 we expect Rowell 
to be where jay gould and other fakirs go, and perhaps 
legitimate business houses will have.a show for their white 
alley. Some day the newspaper man at large will awaken 
to the fact that George P. Rowell, alias P. I. Jonson (who 
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advertises cheap inks on one page and cheaper job printing 
on another), alias R-i-p-a-n-s Tabules, e¢ a/., is the prince of 
fakirs, and that he makes his money at their expense with- 
out giving them an iota of benefit in return. We have some 
more free advertising for Poor Ingredients Jonson anon. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY F. J. HENRY. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

INJURY TO TypE.—In the electrotyping process type suf- 
fers but little injury, except such as may occur through 
accident or mishaps incident to handling ; the wear on such 
type is caused by the action of the brush in washing; the 
stiff bristles cut away the fine lines and round the face, 
destroying sharpness of outline. There seems to be an 
opportunity for someone to devise a method for cleaning 
forms — one that will not injure the letters. 


CLEAN ForMS AND Cuts.—Printers should be particular 
to have their forms and cuts clean before sending them to be 








DESIGN FOR COVER. 
Chicago Art Institute Class Work. 
Drawn by Ottilie Hallensleben. 


electrotyped or stereotyped ; not depend on the electroty per 
to attend to that matter. If ink is allowed to become dry on 
a form or cut, it is often very difficult to wash it off. Some- 
times benzine will not start it; in that case it is necessary to 
soak the cut or form in strong lye —if heated it will act 
more rapidly — until the ink becomes softened sufficiently to 
be washed out witha brush. When ink is permitted to dry 
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on a cut there is great liability of injury to its face in trying 
to clean it. This is especially true of half-tone cuts, which 
it is almost impossible to clean without much brushing or 
the use of materials which are likely to injure the printing 
quality of the plates. 

SAW-FILING MACHINE. The outfit of an electrotype 
foundry should not be considered complete without a saw- 


filing machine. Within a few years there has been placed 


on the market a power machine which is low in price, and, 
being automatic in action, after the saw is adjusted and 
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the machine started, the filing proceeds without further 
Machine-filed saws cut smoother, 
conse- 


attention of a workman. 
easier, and require sharpening less frequently 
quently will last longer—than saws which are filed by 
hand. They cut easier and smoother because the machine 
files them true, and each tooth cuts alike, distributing the 
wear over all the teeth instead of compelling a few to do all 
the cutting; by reducing the wear the teeth require sharp- 
ening less frequently ; the saw being true, it is not necessary 
to file away much at each sharpening, consequently saws 
last longer, and it is economy in saws, files and time to use 


a filing machine. 


PRICES FOR ELECTROTYPES.— P. P., of Chicago, Illinois, 
writes: ‘‘Iama printer and have considerable electrotyp- 
ing done. I want good work at the lowest price. If it is in 
accordance with your rules, I would like to have you discuss 
the subject of prices for electrotyping in your paper. In 
other words, I want to know: Do high prices mean good 
work in electrotyping ?’’ Answer.—As P. P. is located ina 
city where there are as good electrotypers as are to be found 
anywhere, and possibly some that are not very good, it 
would seem as though it should be a very easy matter for 
him to determine by a trial whether satisfactory service 
depends on price. 

There are now no high prices for electrotyping. Rates 
are so low that it isa marvel how electrotypers can exist, 
considering the heavy expenses incident to the carrying on 
of the business. The largest item of expense is the pay roll, 
which is, in many houses, larger than all other expenses 
combined. In no trade requiring a similar degree of ability 
do workmen receive as high wages, and it is something of a 


Photo by R.C. McLean, Chicago. 
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mystery why there is not a surplus of workmen. It is 
because of lack of opportunities to learn the business, not 
for want of inducements. The unions have a tight grip on 
the trade, and the number of apprentices permitted is really 
insufficient to supply the demand for journeymen. Prices 
are low in consequence of a ruinous competition; there 
seems to be a fear among employing electrotypers that the 
other man may get a job, and an inclination to take work a 
little lower than the party who had it before, without con- 
sidering whether there was any profit in it at the former 
price; a seeming desire to get bus- 
iness regardless of price, and pos- 
sibly several other causes of about 
the same kind. If electrotypers 
had half as much backbone as the 
workmen, they could obtain living 
prices for their work. 

I presume P. P. is not disposed 
to ‘‘ grind the face of the poor,’ but 
asks for information, and in good 
faith. Of course he knows that 
he cannot turn out a fine job at the 
same price as common work, and 
it is not likely he expects it from 
others. Possibly he is at a loss to 
know why it is that electrotypers 
have a uniform inch rate, instead of 
charging each job at a rate which 
shall bear some relation to the cost 
of doing the work. This practice 
has been a query with others. The 
too general practice of charging by 
the square inch at a fixed rate is 
wrong in principle; there is no 
elasticity in prices, and the cus- 
tomer is compelled to pay just the 
same for a rough poster as for a 
fine half-tone of equal size. The 
printer, in making up his bill, nec- 
essarily compels his customer for the poster job to pay for 
the plates the same price as the customer who has the fine 
half-tone. 

It may be proper to make an average rate to a large cus- 
tomer, which shall be fair for his work, but to make the 
same rate to a customer who has little work or none besides 
small cuts or jobs is wrong, unprofitable for the electro- 
typer and unjust to the customers; if the rate is based on 
the cost of making a plate of, say, fifty square inches, which 
we will assume is a fair average of the work of one customer, 
and the same rate charged to another whose average is not 
more than twenty-five square inches, the electrotyper is 
either charging the first party too much or he is doing the 
work too cheaply for the other customer; in either case the 
small patron has an advantage over the large one. This 
matter may receive further consideration in a later issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 








‘MUSIC RULE.’’ 


This term having been used in the department of ‘‘ Spec- 
imens Received,’’ in the February number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, a correspondent, who states he has been con- 
nected with the printing business for twenty-five years 
asks us what was meant by it, as itis new to him. Answer 
— The term appears to be a local one; printers in the city of 
Chicago understand music rule to be a six-to-pica rule 
whose face occupies about half its thickness, hence it is half- 
way between single rule and unfaced rule. We do not know 
whether the expression is current in other parts of the coun- 
try or not; from our correspondent’s query we should judge 
that it is not. What say other readers ? 
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INDIANS AS PRESSMEN. 


As a general thing the descendants of the aboriginal 
Americans do not take kindly to the ways of civilization, 
except, perhaps, in the matter of ‘‘ firewater,’’ but Mr. A. G. 
Grossmann, of Needles, California, has succeeded in teach- 
ing two Mojave Indian boys to do his presswork. The 
accompanying engraving, made from a photograph of the 
interior of his printing office, shows them engaged in work- 
ing off an edition on an Ideal hand cylinder. Whether they 
can be made available as compositors or not Mr. Grossmann 
does not say, but they have learned to do his presswork very 
well. Aside from the novelty, the picture is not without 
interest as exemplifying the powerful part that printing has 
ever taken in the progress of civilization. 
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Azaline is a dark powder, composed of chinoline red and 
chinoline blue, or cyanine. Dr. Togel, of Berlin, exploited 
it a few yearsago as the best sensitizer for red, and I believe 
obtained a patent on its exclusive use. It is said that 
Dr. Togel was obliged to abandon azaline later for a better 
sensitizer. ‘‘ Experimenter’’ will find azaline most written 
about as a sensitizer, but he is advised not to consider it for 
a moment. Cyanine C. P. is now used almost entirely by 
three-color process workers. 


THE NEwWESt NOTES ON PROCESS WoRK.—A _ superin- 
tendent of a photo-engraving concern, Chicago, in a letter of 
acknowledgment to THE INLAND PRINTER for valuable 
process pointers, asks ‘‘ Which is the latest and best book on 
process work?’ Answer.—There is no ‘‘ best’’ book. They 








INDIAN BOY PRESSMEN ON “THE EYE,’’? NEEDLES, CALIFORNIA. 


PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

To Strip GELATINE NEGATIVE FILMsS.—R. Mc D., 
Ottawa, writes: ‘‘How can I reverse gelatine negatives ?”’ 
Answer.— lf they are not what is commercially known as 
‘* strippers,’’ you will have to detach the films from the glass 
in order to reverse them. This can be done by soaking the 
negatives in water containing about ten drops to the ounce 
of hydrofluoric acid. The film will soon leave the glass; it 
will be expanded by the absorption of water. Placing it in 
alcohol will drive out the water and bring it back to its 
original dimensions, when it can be squeegeed on glass 
reversed. 


AZALINE FOR THREE-COLOR WorK.— ‘‘ Experimenter,”’ 
Philadelphia, wants to know what azaline is and where it 
can be obtained. Answer.—It is evident from his letter that 
‘“‘Experimenter’’ wants to use it for three-color work. 


are all equally poor. The most practical matter on proc- 
ess engraving that has thus far appeared is the series of 
articles by H. Jenkins being published in this journal. The 
most valuable book, giving the newest notes on process 
work, comes from London with the title: ‘‘The Process 
Year Book for 1896. An Illustrated Review of all the Photo- 
Mechanical Processes.’’ It is really a book that every 
process engraver should have. It can be obtained through 
this office or from E. and H. T. Anthony & Co., of New York, 
the American agents. 

CATHODE RAYS IN PROCESS WorK.—Charles Carson, 
Baltimore, wants to know the possibilities of applying this 
new artificial light, discovered in Germany, to process work. 
Answer.— He refers to the fact found by Professor Rontgen, 
and verified by numerous other scientists, that the cathode 
rays emitted from a Crooke’s tube, when an induction cur- 
rent of electricity passes through it, will penetrate through 
bodies opaque to other rays. While this discovery is in its 
present experimental stage, it would be impossible to pre- 
dict what aid it would be in process work. One fact appears 
settled, and that is that these cathode rays being obstructed 
by glass prevents a lens being used in connection with them. 
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The only application likely to be made would be in the print- 
ing frame, wood being used instead of the plate glass as at 
present; our correspondent is advised not to waste much 
gray matter in an endeavor to harness the cathode rays to 
** process.”’ 
“Ts THERE MONEY IN THE THREE-COLOR PROCESS ?”’ 

This is the kernel of the nut a New York correspondent 
/lnswer.—- There is no money in the 


sends us to crack. 
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PADEREWSKI. 
Drawn by Hugo Von Hofsten, Chicago. 


making of three-color blocks alone. Money is to be made, 
however, by firms who will undertake the making of the 
blocks only when they also do the printing from them. The 
business of color block making is in about the same condi- 
tion steel engraving was some years ago. There were many 
steel engravers and many plate printers, all in competition 
and making little money. Capitalists gathered them together 
and organized the great banknote companies with the rule 
never to permit the engraved plates to leave their establish- 
ments, but to supply only the printed product of the plates. 
The same principle applied to color block making and 
printing will make them valuable properties, for the demand 
for color prints is today greater than it ever was for steel 
engraved work. 

FORMALIN AND Its Usres.— M. Miranda, Mexico, saw in 
a Spanish paper a vague notice of Formaldehyde as a chem- 
ical likely to work a revolution in photo-processes, and 
writes to know if photo-engravers are using it. Answer.— 
Formaldehyde or Formic Aldehyde is called Formalin, and 
also Formal, for short. It is a clear liquid, and, like alum, 
it renders gelatine insoluble. In Mexico and other hot cli- 
mates, it will become invaluable in preventing the gelatine 
film from liquefying on development. Its chief value to 
photo-engravers lies in the fact that gelatine made insoluble 
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by it is afterward rendered soluble through the action of 
light. This is already the subject of a patent by which it is 
expected that a photo-engraver may yet sensitize a metal 
plate, expose it in the camera, and, after development, pro- 
ceed at once to etch without the present intermediate print- 
ing operation. When this is done, Formalin will indeed 
revolutionize photo-engraving. 

UNDERLAY OR OVERLAY FOR HALr-TONES.— ‘‘ Prover,”’ 
Kansas City: ‘‘ To settle a dispute in our shop, will you let 
me know whether I should put overlays under or over the 
half-tone plates. We are just starting up; my boss says 
they should be put under the plate; I never did it that 
way,”’ etc. Answer.--Doctors disagree on this question. 
Some hold that half-tones should be printed absolutely flat. 
The early half-tones were always overlaid just as wood 
engravings are. Mr. Frank Beck tells in THr INLAND 
PRINTER of last month that he depends entirely on under- 
lay. My opinion is, each of the three methods is the correct 
one for each of three kinds of half-tones. When half-tone 
negatives were made with a single diaphragm and etched flat, 
overlay was entirely requisite to bring out the contrasts of 
the original. The reétching of half-tones gets all the 
strength of the original in the block itself, so that slight 
underlay is sufficient, and in some subjects even unneces- 
Every prover must decide this question for himself 
according to the plates he handles. Prove the same plate 
flat, then with underlay, and afterward with overlay. The 
results show for themselves which is the better treatment. 


sary. 


IMPROVED FORMULA FOR PLAIN SILVER PAPER.— Col. J. 
Waterhouse, of India, gives his indorsement to the follow- 
ing formule for preparing plain salted silver paper that 
will keep in hot or damp weather, and give brilliant pic- 
tures. The method was suggested by Mr. G. H. Moss, of 
London. It will be noted that he dispenses with gelatine, 
albumen, or any other colloid material on the surface of the 
paper. This makes the process of interest to draftsmen 
and photo-engravers who use silver prints to draw upon. 
Any drawing paper or tough linen paper is soaked for three 
to five minutes in: 

Sodium chloride in crystals, not table salt......... 150 grains 


Ammonium chloride....... setae 6 


Potassium bichromate 
WUMNEE 2a5an cb abe seas bhasus doe nse caeeueeewe seeee 20 ounces 


When the paper is salted in this solution it will keep for 
along time. To sensitize, it is floated for about two minutes 


on: 
SUNN PAR MN LEN NRE 6 Stes is oso ks Ain wi phAR Ses NA eaNe sane 400 grains 


SORIMEC ONAL 65 Sob as we eene ae 


deeper than is desired. It can be toned as usual, but for 
drawing on in pen and ink for bleaching afterward, it must 
not be toned, but fixed well in a hyposulphite of soda solu- 
tion, one ounce to ten ounces of water. It should be washed 
well after fixing. 

STEREOTYPING HALrF-ToNrs.—‘‘R. A. B.,’’ Boston, 
writes to inquire if there is not a practical process for 
stereotyping half-tones for a web press. Answer.— There 
are several methods of stereotyping that give reproductions 
almost equal to electrotypes. The best of those was tried 
on the New York Hera/d, but failed in stereotyping half- 
tones. But why stereotype the half-tones for .a web press ? 
There are two methods in use for inserting the original half- 
tones in the curved stereotype. The Utica Globe, for 
instance, uses this procedure: A papier-maché matrix is 
made of the form containing half-tones. The half-tone 
plates are then stripped from their supports, placed in their 
places in the matrix with a strip of wood between the back 
of each half-tone plate and the back of the casting box, to 
keep the plates firmly in their positions in the matrix when 
the casting box is turned vertically. The stereotype metal 
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is poured in, and on opening the box a cast results of the 
whole form, with the original half-tones firmly imbedded in 
the surrounding stereotype metal. The method used on the 
St. Paul Dispatch differs from the above. The half-tone 
plates are removed from their bases before the matrix is 
made and cast taken. The curved stereotype is put on a 
special routing machine that prepares curved but true beds 
for the insertion of the original half-tone plates, that are 
then soldered in their places. It is surprising that more 
papers do not take advantage of these methods, and make 
use.of half-tones. 

ErcHING LINE AND HALF-TONE TOGETHER.—M. N., 
Toronto, Ontario, writes: ‘‘ There is a point on which we 
respectfully solicit your valuable advice, namely: How can 
you obtain a depth equivalent toa third etch on line zinc- 
work on copper, where there is a combination of pen-and- 
ink work and half-tone.’? Anxswer.— Where it is possible, 
the half-tone work is engraved separately and inserted in the 
finished line plate. To etch them together, the etching is 
proceeded with until the half-tone portion is deep enough, 
then the latter is carefully covered up with asphalt varnish 
and the remaining line work is etched to the depth required. 
The half-tone portion of the plate necessitates such good 
paper, ink and presswork that great depth is not required in 
the linework accompanying it. 


REGARDING WHIRLERS.—- Mr. H. Jenkins, the author of 
article on photo-engraving which is running in our publica- 
tion, takes exception to the criticism of Mr. Carl Von Man- 
stein, published in the process engraving notes and queries 
last month. He says: ‘‘I used for several months a whirler, 
identical in construction with that described by him, but 
abandoned it for the form which I presented in the December 
issue. There is no more waste of solution with this whirler 
' than with the force cup instrument, as it is just as easy to 
drain the surplus solution from the plate before it is attached 
to the whirler as afterward, and there is no liability of the 
plate dropping from the whirler as there is with the force 
cup if the air is not entirely excluded. Nor does the whirler 
‘kill time,’ as the plate is just as readily attached to and 
removed from it as with the other. The force cup whirler is 
perhaps more readily constructed, and for the experimenter 
may be preferable to the one which I described. For the 
regular engraving establishment, however, my preference 
would be for the latter, as I have found it more convenient 
in handling large plates. There are other devices besides 
those mentioned above, which can be used satisfactorily, 
there being variation in opinion among operators as to which 
may be most practical, each generally giving preference to 
that one which he has become most used to.’’ 





WORLD’S FAIR MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


The joint resolution introduced in Congress on February 
17, appropriates $15,000 to pay for the distribution of the 
World’s Fair medals and diplomas, and authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to make the distribution, which will 
begin March 1. The medals are of bronze, three inches in 
diameter, and each weighs about half a pound. They are 
packed in aluminum cases and are now ready for mailing. 
The design on the obverse side is by St. Gaudens, and on the 
reverse side by Barber. The diplomas, which may have to 
be sent a little later, are to be inserted in heavy cylinders to 
insure their safe delivery. There are about 24,000 medals, 
and nearly three-fourths of them go to foreign countries. 
The design of medal is shown upon page 655. Every exhib- 
itor receiving award has been advised that electrotypes of 
the medals for advertising purposes can be purchased of the 
Philadelphia branch of the American Typefounders’ Com- 
pany. They are made in two sizes, three-inch and two-inch, 
and can only be used by those entitled to them. 
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PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

CAPITALS AND HyPHENS.— In a letter printed on another 
page, Mr. Root calls attention to a disagreement as to the 
use of capital letters in certain cases, and expresses his 
opinion in favor of what was recommended in our articles 
on capitalization published in March and April, 1895. A.S. 
Hill’s ‘‘ Principles of Rhetoric ’’ was cited as follows in one 
of those articles: ‘‘A capital letter should begin every 
word which is, or is used as, a proper name. We 
should distinguish between the constitution of society and 
the Constitution of the United States; between republican 
principles and the principles of the Republican party: the 
foundation of the distinction in each case being, that a word, 
when used as a proper name, should begin with a capital 
letter. Good authors do not uniformly follow this rule; but 
most departures from it probably originate in their own or 
their printer’s inadvertence, rather than in their intention to 
ignore a useful principle, or needlessly to create exceptions 
to it.”’ Mr. Root’s correspondent plainly does ignore the 
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PADEREWSKI, 
Sketched from life by Harold R. Heaton, Chicago. 
By courtesy Chicago Tribune. 


useful principle, or, rather, is not able to recognize it, since 
he says ‘‘there is no reason why state, county, democrat, 
court and republican should be capitalized.’’ There is the 
very best of reasons in certain circumstances, and it is 
stated in the quotation given above. Mr. Root and his cor- 
respondent are both at fault in one way, although they dis- 
agree in practice. One of them says he would not capitalize 
state as applied to one of the States in our Union, because it 
is a common noun, and the other says, ‘‘ So is September, yet 
we always capitalize it.’’ September is not a common noun ; 
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it is the proper name of one of the months, called September, 
exactly as Hoot is the proper name of one of the persons 
called Root. Séafe, in the particular application instanced, 
is used as a proper noun, in the closest analogy possible to 
the actual personal or geographical name without being 
really such a name, and is almost as wrong with a small 
initial, if we are to recognize principle at all, as root would 
be for a person. It is simply absurd to write ‘‘a state of our 
Union,’’ with this difference as to capitalization. Many 
newspapers not only make this difference, but even use a 
small initial for ‘‘constitution,’’ ‘‘the capitol,’’ ‘‘the gov- 
ernment,” ‘‘the cabinet,’’ and other similar words in their 
particular (which means proper) uses. The people who do 
this ignore (or do not know) the most useful of all principles 
of capitalization. 

Mr. Root says, in writing of the use of capital letters, 
that ‘‘a man whose work is all devoted to the rapid rush of 
a daily paper is as much out of place on critical punctua- 
tion as he would be on half-tone work.’’ As a matter of 
fact, the best work possible on a daily paper must be done 
by one who is not out of place on critical punctuation, and 
who, moreover, has a true sense of discrimination as to cap- 
italizing, which is not punctuating. 

Mr. Root says: ‘‘ Speaking of insane-asylums, reminds 
me of Mr. Teall. Mr. Teall discards the hyphen, 
leaving us to infer, by his own rule, that the asylum is made 


of insane people. Would he not use a hyphen in 


such words as sick-room, death-bed, easy-chair, etc?”’ But 
the inference is ill-founded. Nouns are used as adjectives 
Insane 


in many senses other than ‘‘ made of’’ anything. 
asylum is the form almost universally used, the other form 
(with a hyphen) being very rare in print, though on princi- 
ple it is the correct form. The term is as properly one word, 
from any reasonable point of view aside from that of actual 
usage, as poorhouse, though not so well fitted to the contin- 
uous form. Our language abounds in names of this kind, 
that are really compounds in their nature (the very fact of 
accenting the first part of the term makes them such, as well 
as the other fact that the parts are two nouns, and the first 
is not truly an adjective), and yet are not and need not be 
written in compound form. Again, many pairs of nouns 
are properly compounded in which the second does not 
‘*contain or manipulate the first.’’ In hand-cart, for instance, 
the first element names that which manipulates what is 
named by the second; in earthworm the first contains the 
second. In such words as sick-room and death-bed the hy- 
phen should certainly be used, but not in easy chair. An 
easy chair is a chair in which one will be easy or comfort- 
able, and so it is one that is easy, thus making the first word 
clearly a qualifier. It is evidently Mr. Root’s intention to 
indicate some sort of strict consistency. On that plan, the 
form easy-chair should necessitate such compounds as small- 
farmer, large-dealer, etc., since these terms do not mean that 
the farmer is small or the dealer is large. In the matter 
of compounding, our greatest difficulty lies in the fact that 
almost every one thinks he knows better than any one else, 
and few are willing to change their opinions. There are 
people who insist even that half a dozen is one word, though 
it is certainly three words. 

A NEw DECIMAL SystEM.— Harry C. Yetter, a proof- 
reader in the Government printing-office, has devised a plan 
of distinctive decimal points which, it is claimed, will avoid 
error and confusion that the regulation decimal point permits. 
For money he proposes that the point e be used, for per- 
centage ¢, and for all other fractions $¢. It would be hard 
to prove that the regulation decimal point permits error 
and confusion. There are many people who do not know 
whata decimal is, especially among printers; but changing 
the present practice in indicating decimals would not help 
What is needed is universal understanding of the 
Some 


them. 
nature of decimals, not new points to indicate them. 
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compositors actually keep the period with the dollars in 
dividing dollars and cents at the end of a line (which divid- 
ing should not be done in good work), and a large trust com- 
pany in New York insists upon having a period after dollars 
with no cents (as $575.), showing that even these financiers do 
not know the meaning and proper connection of the point, 
which is nothing else than indicating that cents are deci- 
mals. 


THE COMMA BEFORE A CONJUNCTION.— J. E. R., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, writes: ‘‘In instancing the sentence, ‘ Writers, 
printers, and teachers should know our language better than 
they do,’ you do not give the reason for the use of the comma 
before and. The reason is that and joins writers to teachers 
as well as printers. If the comma is left out it joins only 
the last two.’’ Answer.—It is true that the reason was not 
given in the article that contained this sentence, as it should 
have been. The omission probably arose from the fact 
that the writer had given the reason very fully in earlier 
articles, and did not think of the real need of its repetition. 
Mr. R.’s statement of it is correct, and should be convincing. 
The rule given in the December article also really covers 
the case, which falls strictly under its prescription. Another 
reason is that the comma is needed to separate printers from 
teachers, and in similar constructions to prevent the possible 
mistake of reading the last two of a series as a couple 
jointly separated from preceding terms. When this last 
coupling is intended the comma should not be used. 





WORKING RED INK. 


Every jobber has met the difficulty of working red ink 
and keeping it bright and fresh in color. This not only 
arises from the antipathy of the metal disk and fountain, 
but is frequently due to fresh or green rollers. Many press- 
men may have noticed the difference in shade when using 
an old roller alongside of others of more recent date, and 
have thought it strange that the older roller showed up 
best. It seems as if the shrinkage due to age and service 
renders the surface of the roller more suitable to this diffi- 
cult ink than that of the newer and softer roller, which 
seems to absorb some of the brightness from the ink, mak- 
ing it muddy in color, and necessitating frequent washing. 
— Newspaperdom. 

THE REARRANGING OF THE STARS ON THE FIELD 
OF THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


Mr. John F. Earhart, the well-known 
printer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued a circular showing 
a new arrangement of the stars on the field of ‘‘ Old Glory,”’ 
as follows: 

It has been suggested: that the stars on our national flag 
should be arranged into a permanent and symmetrical form, 
instead of the present changeable and irregular one. In 
the selection of a form or design, three important things 
should be specially considered — its historical significance, 
symmetry and adaptability. The design should be one in 
which it will not be necessary to make any noticeable 
change when new stars are added. All the stars should be 
equal in size — the states are equal, and have the same rights 
under the Constitution. The stars representing the thirteen 
original states should not be larger than the others, because 
these states are already glorified by the thirteen stripes on 
our flag, and their glory is surely emphasized and given 
sufficient prominence through the grouping of the thirteen 
stars in the center. 

In the design which I have the honor to present for your 
consideration, the group of thirteen stars in the center rep- 
resents the thirteen original states, and are arranged in 
exactly the same form as they appear upon the great seal of 
the United States. The circle containing twenty-three stars 
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DESIGN, INCLUDING UTAH. 


represents the states which 
were admitted to the Union up 
to the close of the Civil War. 
Thus, it will be seen that these 
two features are symbolic of 
the two great events in the 
nation’s history — the Revolu- 


, tionary and the Civil Wars. 


The first great event, which 
brought our flag into exist- 
ence, and the second great 
event, which has made its life 
permanent, by welding the sis- 
terhood of states into a per- 
fect and indestructible union, 
should doth be represented 
upon our national emblem. 
One stands for the creation 
and the other for the preserva- 





ONE StraR ADDED TO OUTER CIRCLE, 


Two Srars ADDED TO OUTER CIRCLE. 





tion of the Union. It is in- 
tended that these two features 
in the design should be made 
permanent. The outside circle 
of nine stars represents the 
states which have been added 
to the Union since the Civil 
War. New stars can be added 
to this circle without chang- 
ing the general appearance of 
the design, as will be seen 
by reference to the illustra- 
tions. One other advantage 
in this design is that it is 
sharply defined, and on this 
account its different histor- 
ical features can be seen 
and understood from a dis- 
tance. 





Four Srarks ADDED TO OUTER CIRCLE. 
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THE DORE EXHIBIT AT THE ART INSTITUTE. 

The Doré exhibit of paintings, drawings, studies and 
engravings now being held at the Art Institute, Chicago, has 
attracted the attention of thousands, the attendance since the 
pictures were received having been greater than at any time 
since the Institute opened, clearly showing the immense 
popularity of the work. This original collection is certainly 
a remarkable one and worthy of examination by all who 
have heard of the wonderful versatility of this artist, or seen 
the reproductions of his paintings in book form. No con- 
ception of the beauty and immensity of the work can be had 
without a visit to the gallery. The collection will be open 
to the public until March 22, and INLAND PRINTER readers 
who can do so should take advantage of the opportunity of 
viewing the pictures. By the courtesy of the Illinois Engrav- 
ing Company, Chicago, under whose auspices the catalogue 
of the exhibit was gotten out, we are enabled to present 
herewith reproductions of five of the paintings in the col- 
lection. 


PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly beiong to this department. 

RED AND BLACK ON HANDMADE PAPERS.— P. C., Detroit, 
Michigan, asks: ‘*‘ What inks should I use to get a good 
honest red for rubricating letters in the prevailing style on 
handmade papers, etc. What T have been given is usually 
off the color and purplish in tone, not at all characteristic 
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THE ASCENSION. 
of the style of work required.’? Answer.—-Vermilion red, 
well ground, in which a few drops of damar varnish have 
been mixed, will give a bright and lasting color. 

Opp COLORS ON SMALL JoBWORK.-—-F. F. C., Cleveland, 
Ohio, wants to know if there are not some general rules 
that we can give him for his guidance in selecting colors 
that will be at once unusual, attractive and harmonious to 
use on small work, booklet covers, etc. Answer.—Yes; get 
Earhart’s ‘‘ Color Printer,’? and you will there find how to 
mix colors for the most wsthetic needs. Artistic combina- 
tions of colors are almost illimitable. Best make your own 
standards of these. 

PRINTING A SOLID CuT ON GLAZED PAPER.—P. H. P., 
of Chicago, Illinois, writes: ‘‘To make a long story short, 
How can you print a solid cut on glazed paper perfectly ?’’ 
Answer.— Bring up the cut so that it will be perfectly level 
on the face and that the form rollers will coat it uniformly 
even. Let the impression be rigid and the make-ready hard 
and smooth —with no thick or abrupt patches of paper to 
mar its regularity of impression on the stock. Use a well- 
ground ‘‘short”’? ink, with abundance of coloring matter, 
with as many good form and distributing rollers as your 
press will carry — provided it has not less than four form 
rollers—and you will have no difficulty in printing a solid 
cut on glazed paper. 

GoL_p INK WoRKING.—Pressmen, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
write: ‘‘ Have been having trouble with gold ink ; it does not 
Any information you can give will be 

<lnswer.—This is a very indefinitely 








work as it ought to. 
thankfully received.”’ 
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expressed fault to come from the pressmen of a printing 
How are we to diagnose the trouble without some 
specific fault? Stir up the stuff, and use seasoned rollers 
that have life in them. Don’t use freshy ones nor those as 
hard as ‘* brickbats,’’ and, possibly, the ink will work sat- 
Keep the form clean as well, by which is meant 
Do not 


office. 


isfactorily. 
that it shall be washed out several times each day. 














ANDROMEDA. 


let the press stand while it is in order to run, as this causes 
the rollers to lose their working qualities and the heavy 
metallic base of the ink to solidify. 

How ‘ro Get A GLoss on INKS.—A. J., of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, writes: ‘* Will you please let me know how I can 
get that nice, glossy and shiny appearance on a steel die 
printed in any color? I gota die here that is cut deep and 
was printed in green ink and has got that glossy appear- 
ance which I cannot get.’? Answer.— The character of the 
stock on which you print will have much to do with the 
degree of brilliancy of the gloss; also the make-ready of the 


die. Use just as strong a quality of color as the stock will 
stand. To the ink add a few drops of “gloss”? varnish 


(sold. by all reputable inkmakers), or else a few drops of 
copal varnish or Venice turpentine (to be had at any paint- 
ers’ supply house). The varnish must be well mixed into 
the color, and the make-ready of the die should be as hard 
and solid as possible. Avoid the use of all colors of ink 
which have an oily or extra-soft consistency, when a glossy 
surface is desired. In brief, select a ‘‘firm’’ ink and add 
the varnish as suggested, and the result will be satisfactory. 

HOMEMADE COLOR CHARTS.— D. R., Toronto, Canada, 
writes: ‘‘A friend tells me that he has seen some pressmen 
who do colorwork making their own color charts as the 


work in the office was produced. He says that when a nice 
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tint or color is produced the pressman would take a sheet 
of the work and mark on it the colors he used to get the 
effect, quantities, etc., and then file these sheets away for 
future reference. It appears to me that this is imprac- 
ticable, somehow, but that there is usefulness somewhere in 
it. Can you tell me anything about it?’’ nswer.—Where 
there is a probability of a colored job being printed again, 
it is a good plan to file a sheet of the colors, marking upon 


‘the same anything unusual about the combinations of the 


several colors used thereon; also the quantities of different 
coloring matter and varnish employed in making each color. 
This precaution will often save much time and material, as 
experimental stages are avoided, and it is particularly rec- 
ommended for practice by those who are not thorough in 
mixing or matching colors. 

GUMMED LABEL PApER.— A. D. C., of 
Kansas City, Kansas, wants to know if we can prescribe a 
recipe for printing gum labels. He says: ‘‘ We have been 
afflicted from time to time with these obnoxious articles 
which borea printer’s existence, and have racked our brains 
in vain for some alleviating remedy. It is useless to dilate 
upon the evils attending a job of gummed labels; but when- 
ever a job of this soothing character enters the office it is 
disastrous in its effects upon the temper of those engaged in 
its execution, and the amount of profanity indulged in ere 
its consummation is appalling. Will some large-hearted 
craftsman enlighten us and mitigate the evils of printing on 
gummed paper?” Answer.__We are sorry that we have 
not a better suggestion to offer than to keep the stock in as 
cool a place as practicable before printing; to keep the 
same under weights and to put up on the feedboard (gummed 
side down) only a small lot ata time. Shield the paper as 
much as possible from air and heat during its exposure. 
Suggestions from craftsmen will be thankfully received by 
the writer for this department. 


TROUBLE WITH 


ABoUT GUMMING LABELS ON A PRINTING PreEsS.—L. P. 
& L. Co., of London, Ontario, say: ‘‘We have a run of 
labels to be gummed, same as sample inclosed (label 13¢ by 
2'% inches), and we take the liberty of asking if you can 
give us the name of anyone who supplies gum suitable for 
the work that we can run on a printing press. Can you 
inform us if it is practicable to do this on a cylinder press, 
or the best means of meeting the case?’’ Answer.— The 
gumming of labels is not practicable on the kind of machine 
you mention; but a suitable machine could be built for the 
purpose by any maker of bookbinders’ machinery. Ma- 
chines for pasting small and large sections of paper for 
somewhat similar mechanical work are in use in boxmaking 
establishments. Printers’ rollers could not be used to lay 
on the gum, as that has to be reduced to a fluid state with 
water, which would destroy the composition on the roller 
stocks ina very short time. Brushes or vulcanized rubber 
and textile rollers are in use for gumming purposes. Gum 
arabic is the best article for the purpose desired ; this can 
be had in large quantities from wholesale druggists or their 
supply houses. The gum is soluble in water and may be 
made more adhesive and pleasant by the addition of a little 
sugar. 

Asout INKS NOT HOLDING ON BRONZE. —G. J. M., of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘Inclosed please find 
label in bronze, which I can’t make hold. The ink used is 
full-bodied, and was purchased from a reliable firm. Have 
mixed a very little quantity of reducing compound in it, 
also a little copal varnish to make it hold; but, as you will 
see, it (the bronze) still rubs off. I also have trouble to 
make embossing plates stick to base. Have used fish glue 
in order to make it hold, but it worked loose, although I 
was careful not touse toomuch. Before starting, it seemed 
to be securely tight.’”’ Answer.— There is no apparent 
remedy that we can suggest regarding the bronze holding 
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on the sheet sent us for examination, as the bronze (silver on 
extra-enamel black paper) has as fast a hold on the paper 
as ever death had on a dead nigger. In a word, the work 
is clean and sharp and is there to stay. Our correspondent’s 
letter was written on the 24th ultimo, and received four days 
after, which only goes to show that too much haste must not 
be sought after in drying bronze work. Good fish glue 
should hold embossing dies to their bases. It is possible 
that either ink, grease or some other deleterious substance 
adheres to the die or the base, when this glue will not hold 
firmly. See that the back of the embossing die is clear of 
all the black varnish used by the etcher to protect the plate 

this can be removed with aclean rag and benzine; also 
examine the base used to mount the die on. To slightly rub 
off the back of the die and the face of the base with a piece 
of clean emery paper will also enhance the adhesive quali- 
ties of the glue. 

ABOUT THE USE OF PARAFFINE IN PRINTING INK.— 
J.S. W., of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘I have some 
cut work to do with 65-cent half-tone ink. A pressman who 
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ing-off action of the sheet as it is lifted from the form, but 
without “ picking ” the surface of the stock. As the oil isa 
non-drier, care must be taken that too large a quantity is not 
put into the ink. 

WORKING FLock.— A. M. N., of Council Grove, Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘I inclose you sample of what I bought for ‘ flock.’ 
Please inform me if it is genuine, and give me directions for 
applying it. There was a ‘tourist’ through here a short 
time ago and he told me his way, but I can’t make it work.”’ 
Answer.— The sample of flock has not been received by the 
writer, therefore he cannot tell of its genuineness; it is 
probable, however, that the article was all right. A great 
many printers have made attempts and failures in flock 
printing, therefore there need be no surprise in the present 
case. Only a few men have been able to make a success in 
this line of printing, and these have devoted a great part of 
their lives to make their mark in that line. Aside from 
proper facilities—and there are decided ones—two diffi- 
culties meet the student: the first being how to prepare the 
ink or size used to hold on the flock; and the second, how to 
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‘THEHENRY 0.SHEPARD CO.) = 


MEDAL OF AWARD, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Facsimile of medal awarded The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, printers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


was formerly here used paraffine with it and obtained good 
results. I would like to ask what effect paraffine has upon 
ink, and in what proportion it is to be used?”’ Answer. 

It is somewhat advisable that it be stated that, ordinarily, 
paraffine can be purchased in two commercial forms, namely, 
solid and fluid. Paraffine derives its name from its strong 
resistance to chemical action. Ina solid form it resembles 
spermaceti, being white and translucent; it is a crystalline 
substance, inodorous and tasteless, and is obtained from the 
distillation of mineral and vegetable tar. In this state it is 
much used for candles, and it fuses at about 110° Fahren- 
heit. Ina liquid form it is a splendid lubricant for machin- 
ery, as it will stand a high degree of heat and a low degree 
of cold without apparent deterioration. From this descrip- 
tion it will be apparent to the reader that for use in printing 
ink it must be a desirable aid where climatic or chemical 
agencies are concerned. A few drops of paraffine oil added 
to stubborn ink, or ink that is too strong and tacky for’ fine 
or coated stock, will be found very convenient and effective 
in removing these objections. Properly applied, it keeps 
ink compact and soft. Paraffine, whether in solid or liquid 
form (as well as Italian castile soap), produces a short and 
slippy tack to inks, so that they are qualified to aid the pull- 


(See page 649.) 


print with this ink so as to secure uniformity of surface and 
not submerge the flock. Flock printers make their own ink 
and hold the secret; reputable inkmakers make what is 
known as “ flock size,’? which answers quite well when used 
as directed ; it can be reduced, when necessary, with strong 
copal varnish, and this is exactly what the flock printers 
use to reduce and help work their size. The printing 
should be done on a hand press, and the make-ready of the 
block or type very uniform and hard. The form should be 
well rolled up with a good live roller, which is not too 
fresh, and which will impart ink freely, as well as evenly. 
A flocking-box, made of seasoned and planed lumber, 
almost air-tight, with a canvas bottom, which has been 
made equally close and tight by the application of several 
coats of white paint, and to which a sliding top in the box 
has been made for entrance to lay in and take out the work 
as it proceeds, is the next desideratum. This box is placed 
on an open stand, so that the ‘*‘ flocker’’ may have room to 
beat in the flock on the work as it is placed in the box from 
the printer; this he does dexterously with a round, smooth 
stick on the outside of the canvas bottom. The beating, 
which must be done rapidly, helps to set the flock on the 
sized surface of the printed sheet so that it takes hold and 
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appears as if smoothly woven into the stock. The more 


evenly inked and flocked the more perfect is the product. 
Inferior card or paper stock cannot be used in doing this 
kind of printing. 


NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 
BY F. PENN. 

Hart & ZUGELDER, makers of printers’ rollers, Roches- 
ter, New York, have sent me a copy of their Vest-pocket 
Diary for 1896. It is a handsome little book, and its distri- 
bution should result in much good. - 

Carcuy photographs of children are among the favored 
designs selected by shrewd advertisers. I have recently 
had sent me a circular advertising the Buffalo ///ustrated 


Sus 


Copyright, 1892, by Geo. E. Matthews & Co. 


“I°’s Dor rr In My Porrert.” 


Express, containing the picture which I here present for the 
benefit of INLAND PRINTER readers. The matter accom- 
panying it refers neatly to the illustration, and has a tell- 
ing effect on those it is intended to reach. 

‘“Zip*’ is the title of a publication designed by Mr. 
Clifton S. Wady, business writer, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
and printed by Fish & Libby. It shows much originality, 
and is attractive from the heavily massed blacks and the 
rubrication. I must confess, however, that the lettering is 
too illegible for good advertising, rendering the literature 
unimpressive, in my estimation. It is well written. 

Lucas J. BEECHER & Co., printers, Sandusky, Ohio, 
issued a novel advertising card about the beginning of the 
year. It is in form of a leaf, and is executed very tastefully. 
Over the delicate veining appears in gilt letters, ‘‘A New 
Leaf for 1896 — Turn It Over.’’ On the other side appears 
the exhortation to get your printing at Beecher’s printery. 

HERBERT L. BAKER, manager of the Buffalo branch of 
the American Typefounders’ Company, is especially ingen- 
ious in devising advertising novelties. The latest which has 
come to my notice is called ‘‘ The New Stamp Act,” and con- 
sists of a rubber stamp bearing the address of the company 
and equipped with a self-inking pad, for use in addressing 
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envelopes. The circular accompanying it advertises their 
new Livermore series, and altogether it constitutes a form 
of publicity as novel as it is effective. 


THE advertisements of the Campbell Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company are interesting because always 
original and carefully prepared. The pages devoted to the 
‘“*Century Pony’ and the ‘‘ New Model” in this number 
are particularly noticeable because of their radical depar- 
ture from conventional lines, and I look forward to the day 
when their example will be more generally followed. Peo- 
ple nowadays look to advertisements for information, and 
they do not care to read the same one twice any more than 
they would care to read the same book twice. I have 
received two booklets from the Campbell Company, which 
are also remarkable in their way. The one about the 
‘““New Model Web” contains neither their name nor 
address, and depends entirely for identification upon 
the familiarity of the small man and the big boy, 
whose constant boast it is that ‘‘we can run it,’’ with 
the public. The other is a handsome little pamphlet 
devoted to a presentation of the good points of the 
“Century Pony.’’ Artistic drawings on _ nearly 
every page do much to add to the appearance of the 
latter. X 

A CIRCULAR comes to me from the office of Te- 
lesca & Rossi, printers, New York city, telling of the 
advantages of an Italian barber shop, at least they are 
told presumably in the language of the proprietor, 
Mr. Tony Murano, thus: 

This is a barber shop, which propose to serve a 
big save any maxime cleanliness to the customers. 
All the gentlemen which they frequent this barber 
shop, they will have beside the best servitude, skillful 
workman to service and clean cloths. 

For those gentlemen, which wish a subscription, 
and paying $1 a month anticipated, they will have the 
straight, to do the shave 3 times a week, and hair- 
cutter once a month, 

For 75 cents a month the shave twice week. 

For 50 cents the shave only once the week. 

All the gentlemen which will come for shave and 
hair-cutter they will have the straight to shampoo. 

THE New York Press is responsible for the follow- 
ing note about advertising schemes: ‘‘ The latest and 
one of the most humorous has been amusing the pa- 
trons of theaters for three or four nights, and has suc- 
ceeded in escaping the notice of managers. A bald- 
headed man is the instrument. On his shining pate 
is painted in indigo blue the name of a patent medicine. 
He sits in the front row and conducts himself with pro- 
priety, while people behind him are convulsed with laugh- 
ter, each observer supposing that here is a practical joke 
someone has played on an unsuspecting friend.’’ 

Axpout the best thing in its way that has appeared in the 
Chap-Book —or anywhere else—for some time, says the 
Chicago Daily News, is the following: ‘‘ Kipling is writ- 
ing a story for the Ladies’ Home Journal. Kipling! How- 
ever, with his usual breeze and the vinous quality of his 
style, he concludes a chapter thereof: ‘And the fellow 
tossed down a glass of old Madeira and turned to leave the 
room,’ etc. Little Bok, in a panic, wires the brawny jungle 
man: ‘Can you change ‘‘ Tossed down a glass of old Ma- 

Ladies’ Home Journal rules forbid mention of 
Kipling wires four words: ‘Make it Mellin’s 


deira ?”’ 
wine.’ 
food.’ *’ 





TEACHES MORE THAN OTHER TRADE PAPERS. 


I have received only six copies of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
but Ithink I have learned more from these than all the other 
trade papers I have seen in the last four years. It is just 
the paper a printer needs, and I would not be without it. 
B. Bertram Eldridge, Harwich, Mass. 














KEEP A STIFF UPPER LIP. 


If hard luck your spirit is riling, 
Just face the old world all a-smiling — 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 
If your pocket is empty don’t blow it, 
If your feelings are wounded, don’t show it ; 
If gloomy, let nobody know it ; 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 


If tears come, pull out your bandanna, 

As you dry them, just sing a hosanna — 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 

If your sky is all clouded with sorrow, 

‘There comes soon a brighter tomorrow ; 

Just lend all your trouble, don’t borrow 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 


If your clothing is tattered and torn, 

*Tis a worse thing to look all forlorn 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 

Let your spirits be happy and free, 

Then the people who meet you won’t see 

The old hat or the patch on your knee 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 


If you have been pacing the floor, 

O’er your debts till your feet are all sore 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 

Let the other man pace it awhile, 

Until he is ready to smile, 

And give you another fair trial — 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 


If times become harder and harder, 
And there’s only a crust in the larder — 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 
Though the sheriff grabs hold of your collar, 
And threatens to take your last dollar, 
Don’t whine like a baby and “‘hoiler” 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 


If you’re honest and faithful and true, 

Your friends will be faithful to you 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 

Don’t cheat, don’t be tricky, don’t lie, 

And never, no, never say die; 

Keep heaven and hope in your eye — 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 


— F. M. Cavaness in Chicago Inter Ocean. 





THE ‘«*‘LONDON DAILY NEWS” ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


Respecting lithography, the Loudon Daily News, of 
November 25, 1895, has this to say: 

Quite recently they have celebrated in Paris the cente- 
nary of that beautiful art of drawing on and printing from 
stone which was the invention of Senefelder. A hundred 
years is but as a day for an art to be born, reared, buried, 
and disinterred ; yet this is thecareer of lithography. That 
it merits resurrection was proved in Paris, and is proved 
again at Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery in Vigo street, where 
there is now an exhibition of prints that in France worthily 
represented what English artists can still do, even though 
it testifies also that lithography is one of the many “old 
things repeated with diminished grace.’’ As an original art 
it is inferior to any of the forms of engraving, and with all 
admiration for much that is at the Rembrandt Head, a men- 
tal query arises whether drawing on stone (or should we not 
say ‘‘for’’ stone, as nowadays some are done on paper and 
transferred to the stone) is not a method rather beneath the 
attention of such etchers as Mr. Whistler, Mr. Legros, and 
Mr. Strang, or such an etcher or mezzotinter as Mr. Frank 
Short. Yet all of these and Mr. Oliver Hall, whose ‘‘ Tree 
Study ’’ and ‘‘ A Breezy Day’”’ have the same largeness of 
style that rules in his etchings, are in the front rank of Brit- 
ish revivalists. We say British because France who had 
Prud’hon, and Gericault, and Gavarni in the past, has Odilon 
Redon now, and he knows the scale of lithography’s key- 
board, from the highest to the deepest note that it is capable 
of yielding. Of those full tones are his weird designs 
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of involved allegory, ‘‘La Mort” and ‘ (Eil Plante,’’ while 
‘“* Arbre,’’ both in technique and character, is quite different. 
Exceedingly delicate are the lovely heads by Mr. G. F. 


Watts, printed in red on dun or greenish paper. Mr. Watts 
gives softness of outline, and to hair he imparts its property 
of suppleness and quality of surface which are points not- 
ably absent in several of the portraits or head studies, 
including those by Sir Frederic Leighton (No. 24); ‘‘ The 
Picture Book,’’ by Mr. George Thomson; and ‘ Portrait of 
Mr. F. Goulding,’’ by Mr. Strang. On the other hand, lith- 
ography is a delightful method of multiplying portraiture. 
Mr. Legros’ head of Cardinal Manning is a first-rate 
instance of this, while Sir James Linton’'s ‘‘Study of a 
Head,’’ and Mr. Jacomb Hood’s portrait of a male relative 
(this being set against a dark background — which is 
unusual), studies by Mrs. Jopling and Mr. G. A. Storey, 
are cases in point. Lithography, it seems to us, is least 
admirable when of summary drawing. The sketch, ‘‘ The 
Torn Skirt,’? by Mr. Maurice Grieffenhagen, is clever, but 
‘‘there’s an end on’t,’? whereas the finish and the idyllic 
designs of Mr. Jacomb Hood’s dancing girls and piping 
swain (No. 88); or the fancy combined with true beauty in 
‘* A Ruffled Sea,’’ by Mr. C. H. Shannon, who is one of the 
foremost lithographers; or the refinement of modeling in 
‘* Venus,’’ by Mr. S.J. Solomon, render them wholly accept- 
able. Mr. Clausen, Mr. M. R. Corbet,and Mr. Macbeth are 
among the most able; and if we omit mention of Mr. Whist- 
ler’s prints it is because we may shortly see a selection of 
his in Bond street. 





THE MAGNA CHARTA BOND BOOK. 


We show upon page 586 of this issue the third prize win- 
ner in the advertising competition of the Riverside Paper 
Company, conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER, and will 
present others later. The 148 designs submitted have been 
printed in handsome book form, making a very valuable 
souvenir of this remarkable competition. Favorable notices 
of this work have appeared in various publications. Arains, 
one of the best known of the advertising papers, says: 


3y far the handsomest collection of ads., so far as display is concerned, 
that we have ever seen, is contained in a book just published by THe 
INLAND PRINTER. Itcontains 150 ads. submitted in a contest for prizes 
offered by the Riverside Paper ‘Company for the best ads. for their Magna 
Charta Bond Paper. The contest was conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and the judges were Frank Ehlen, superintendent of the composing rooms of 
the Chicago 7imes- Herald, Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., and John A. Thayer, 
advertising manager of the Ladies’ Home Fournal. Their task was a very 
difficult one, as every ad. in the book deserves a prize. 

Readers who have not secured one of these books should 
send 50 cents for a copy at once. It will be promptly for- 
warded by either the Chicago or New York offices of The 
Inland Printer Company upon receipt of that amount. 





‘‘NOT HALF ENOUGH GOING TO HELL.”’ 


In Greeley’s time the editor’s sanctum was a place as free 
usually to a visitor as the countingroom is now. In these 
days it is sometimes difficult to find the principal editor, 
and, if you want to shoot him, you may even have to let your 
ardor cool on a trip across the ocean before you can reach 
him. Mr. Greeley was frequently bored with visitors when 
he was writing in his den. He was very impatient when 
interrupted at his work. It is said that one day a minister 
called who desired a subscription for a temperance society. 
Mr. Greeley paid very little attention to him. The minister 
kept insisting that he would speak to him. Finding the 
usual ways fruitless, he said, in a somewhat loud tone: 
‘Mr. Greeley, I want to get a subscription from you for this 
society to prevent people from going to hell.’’ ‘‘ Clear out,”’ 
said Mr. Greeley, ‘‘I will not give you a cent. There are 


not half enough people going to hell now.’’—Gen. Charles 
HH. Taylor. 
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MANUFACTURED BY BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR SALE BY MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, ST. PAUL; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY; ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA 
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Sook Ornaments. 


(PATENTED) 


Price per set of 8O pieces, $10.00. 





Sehriftgiesserei Benjamin Krebs Ne achfolger, 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 
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ORIGINAL ¢+ WOODWARD oOuTLINeE 


Cast on Standard Line — Patents Pending 





4a 3A, $9.50 60-POINT WOODWARD L. C. $3.70; C. $5.80 | 4a 3A, $9.50 60-POINT WOODWARD OUTLINE L. C. $3.70; C. $5.80 


Best TYPE Cast 


5a 4A, $7.25 48-POINT WOODWARD L. C. $3.10; C. $4.15 | 5a 4A, $7.25 48-POINT WOODWARD OUTLINE L. C. $3.10; C. $4.15 


PERFECTED MOD 
Lead Fashion 12 


7a 4A, $5.00 36-POINT WOODWARD L. C. $2.40; C. $2.60 | 7a 4A, $5.00 36-POINT WOODWARD OUTLINE L. C. $2.40; C. $2.60 


ACCURATE LINING TYPES 
Greatest Importance 45 


9a 5A, $4.30 30-POINT WOODWARD L. C. $2.15; C. $2.15 | 9a 5A, $4.30 30-POINT WOODWARD OUTLINE L, C. $2.15; C. $2.15 


PRODUCED SPLENDID CHARMS 
Superiority Appreciated 60 


18-POINT WOODWARD 24-POINT WOODWARD 24-POINT WOODWARD OUTLINE 18-POINT WOODWARD OUTLINE 
15a 9A, $3.20; L. C. $1.60; C. $1.60 9a 6A, $3.50; L. C. $1.60; C. $1.90 15a 9A, $3.20; L. C. $1.60; C. $1.60 


SETS PACE USING OUTLINIES/| SETS PACE 
Leading 10 | Improvement 14 | Leading 10 
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12-POINT WOODWARD 14-PoINT WOODWARD 14-POINT WOODWARD OUTLINE 12-POINT WOODWARD OUTLINE 
22a 15A, $2.80; L. C. $1.35; C. $1.45 18a 12A, $3.00; L. C. $1.40; C. $1.60 22a 1SA, $2.80; L. C. $1.35; C. $1.45 
BETTER SYSTEM | UNIFORM LININGS POPULAR | BETTER SYSTEM 
Introduced 24 Delighting the Printers 87 Introduced 24 


WOODWARD and WOODWARD OUTLINE are cast to the same widths, and one will register accurately over the other for two-color work. 
Other sizes of WOODWARD are made, but not shown here. Prices of fonts: 10-POINT, 26a 16A, $2.50; 8-POINT, 28a 20A, $2.25; 6-POINT, 34a 20A, $2.00. 
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Made Only by INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. 


In stock and for sale by Standard Type Foundry, Chicago; Crescent Type Foundry, Chicago; Golding & Company, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia; Freeman, Woodley & Co., Boston; Conner, Fendler & Co., New York; Dominion Printers’ Supply Co., Toronto 
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Florentine Old-Style for 
rn, its completion has a lower 
case in preparation... . 








VALUABLE TO 
PRINTERS 


Many of the Florentine Old-Style 
characters are transcripts of the 
crude lettering of a famous Italian 
monument of the VIth century. 
The series contains different 
mode!s of the same letters, thus 
enabling the printer to adjust the 
length of lines with letters of va- 
rious widths, and meeting the 
elasticity of the artist who con- 
tracts or expands letters to fill a 
given space. It is a novel and 
valuable feature, and the appre- 
ciative printer will find a practical 
demonstration of its use in this 
specimen. 
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DEATH OF J. S. THOMPSON. 


N the death of Jeremiah Schureman Thompson, which 
occurred on February 1, 1896, at his home, 463 Byron 
street, the printing fraternity of Chicago lost one of its 

oldest, most beloved and honored members. Mr. Thompson 
was born in Orange county, New York, March 14, 1828, and 
learned his trade in New York city, with Francis Hart, 
being apprenticed and living in his family as boys were in 
those days. From Hart’s office sprang the DeVinne plant, 
so well known at the present time. He came to Chicago in 
1849, and first worked as compositor upon the 7r/bune. In 
1853 he opened a job office at 84 Dearborn street, his partner 
being Charlie Day, 
under the firm name 
of Thompson & Day. 
At the death of Mr. 
Day, which occurred 
in a few 
carried on the busi- 
ness with Michael 
Zimmer and William 
S. Heggie, in connec- 
tion with the old 
Republican, now the 
Inter Ocean. Being 
burned out in this 
location by the big 
fire the firm started 
again at Canal and 
streets, 


years, he 


Washington 
moved from there to 
156 Clark street, and, 
in 1875, to the Times 
building. In 1879 
Mr. Thompson failed 
in business and did 
not make arrange- 
ments to continue, 
but worked for sev- 
eral printing con- 
cerns, mostly as office 
and _ solicitor, 
year 


man 
until about a 
ago, when he retired 
from active duty. 

He was a charter 
member of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 
16, and the first pres- 
ident of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Associa- 
tion. He was also a 
member of Apollo 
Commandery, No. 1, 
K. T., the oldest com- 
mandery in the state, of Lafayette Chapter, No. 2, R. A. M., 
and of Oriental Lodge, No. 33, F. & A. M., the oldest lodges 
in the city. All the organizations to which he belonged 
passed resolutions on his death, one of which is here given. 

Ata special meeting of the Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion held on February 15, 1896, a committee appointed for the 
purpose reported the following preamble and resolutions on 
the death of Mr. J. S. Thompson. The committee consisted 
of M. J. Carroll, chairman, Ed S. Davis, Abe McCutchion, 
I. D. George, Joseph C. Snow, A. H. Brown and James Bond, 
all old-timers, and men who had known Mr. Thompson for 
the past forty years. 

WHEREAS, Jeremiah Schureman Thompson, member of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association of Chicago, and the first president of that organization, 
departed this life February 1, 189%, aged sixty-eight years. 
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WHEREAS, As printers and intimate associates of the deceased, we can 
befittingly speak of the noble qualities and manly attributes of our departed 
friend. Coming to Chicago when in the full flush of young manhood, he early 
formed ties and friendships which endured through many long years, and 
were broken only by death. While yet a young man he engaged in business, 
his first venture being in 1853 as senior partner in the firm of Thompson & 
Day, a firm name which disappeared so long ago that at best we can regard 
it now as but a pleasant reminiscence. His second and last venture as a 
business man was at the head of the once prosperous house of J. S. Thomp- 
son & Co., an establishment that in its time became known far and wide for 
the excellence and high standard of its printing, as well as for the genial 
qualities, rugged independence and unswerving integrity of the moving spirit 
of that well-remembered firm. Mr. Thompson retired from business in 1879, 
at an age when, with his recognized qualities as a thorough-going business 
man, he should have been possessed of a competency. ‘That fate and circum- 
stances ordained otherwise was his misfortune but nothing to his discredit. 
But rich or poor, in pros- 
perity or adversity, ‘‘Jere”’ 
Thompson always pos- 
sessed the same gentle 
qualities and _ lovable 
nature which so endeared 
him to his friends. Richly 
endowed by nature both in 
appearance and address, 
he easily made friends; 
and he was a most loyal 
friend, singularly upright 
in his own dealings, but 
humanely tolerant of the 
weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings of others. His memory 
will long be dear to those 
who knew him. As mem- 
bers of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association, we 
ever held him in affection- 
ate regard. He was one of 
the organizers and the first 
president of the Associa- 
tion, circumstances which 
afforded us exceptional op- 
portunities of knowing the 
man. We knew him and 
we loved him. He is gone, 
and we mourn his loss. 
Conscious that words can 
but feebly express our sor- 
row, we are nevertheless 
desirous of contributing in 
an humble way to the trib- 
utes offered to the memory 
of our departed friend, and 
we therefore give expres- 
sion to the following: 

Resolved, That the 
Old-Time Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, whose members 
have so often listened to 
the sympathetic counsels 
of Jeremiah S. Thompson, 
hereby express our pro- 
found grief occasioned by 
his death. He was one of 
nature’s noblemen—manly, 
upright and open-hearted ; 
a friend through good and 
ill repute, one whose place 
can never be wholly filled 
by another. 

Resolved, That the foregoing memorial and resolution be spread upon 
the minutes of the Association, and that an engrossed copy of the same be 
presented to the sorrowing widow of the deceased; also that a copy be fur- 
nished to THE INLAND PRINTER and Eight Hour Herald. 

Wo. MILL, Secretary. A. H. MCLAUGHLIN, President. 


The character of ‘‘Jere’? Thompson and the affectionate 
regard in which he was held by everyone who knew him is 
best expressed in these resolutions of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association. Little more can be said. One unusually 
noticeable characteristic was his unbounded love for his 
fellow-men. A kind act once shown him was never forgot- 
ten, and he would surely repay it tenfold if occasion offered. 
Some years ago, Mr. Thompson attended the tenth annual 
banquet of the Russell-Morgan Printing Company, at Cin- 
cinnati, going to that city more as a compliment to ‘‘ Pick”? 








Russell, whom he loved dearly, for some courtesies extended 
years before, than because he particularly enjoyed these 
gatherings, especially if called upon to respond to a toast. 
On this occasion, however, he ‘‘did himself proud,’’ his 
speech being the hit of the evening. Describing Mr. Russell, 
in the course of his remarks, he referred to that gentleman as 
‘¢one who loves his fellow-men,”’ and recited that well-known 
poem, ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem,”’ as illustrating his friend’s 
character. 
ABOU BEN ADHEM. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘“*What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer’d, ** The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. ‘* Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

3ut cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.”’ 

The angel wrote, and vanish’d. The next night 

It came again with great awakening light, 

And show’d the names whom love of God had bless’d, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


This incident is recalled by his death, and those present 
at that gathering and others who knew the worth of the 
deceased wili feel that these same words apply with equal 
force and truthfulness to his own grand character. 

In 1854 Mr. Thompson married Miss Josephine Sampson, 
who survives him. He leaves two sons, Frank Lewis and 
Harry Stuart, and one daughter, Susan Virginia, wife of 
George Nathaniel Reeves, of this city. 

The funeral was held on Tuesday, February 4, a number 
of his friends and acquaintances being present. The Old- 
Time Printers’ Association was well represented, among 
those present being A. H. Brown, A. H. McLaughlin, Abe 
McCutchion, Charles Bond, Walter McDonald, Ed S. Davis, 
Isaac D. George, J. C. Snow, William Fellows, James L. Lee, 
M. G. Mason, H. A. Crowell, Alexander L. Fyfe, Garrett 
Burns and William Fyfe. Mr. A. H. Brown, of the Typo- 
graphical Union, and of the Old-Time Printers’ Association, 
spoke on behalf of the latter organization of the esteem in 
which the deceased was held. He said that he had known 
Mr. Thompson for thirty-five years, and considered him one 
of the most lovable characters it had ever been his good for- 
tune to meet. When the Old-Time Printers’ Association was 
organized, eleven years ago, the first man thought of for pres- 
ident was Mr. Thompson, and he was unanimously chosen 
to fill that position. 





* OBITUARY. 


THE funeral of J. B. Brown, editor of the Galena (I11.) 
Gazette, was held under Masonic auspices in that city on 
February 15. Galena Commandery, Knights Templars, con- 
ducted the services, and members of other commanderies also 
attended the funeral. The public library was closed, and 
the courts adjourned for the day. So general was the feel- 
ing of sorrow in that city that the funeral was of a semi- 
public character. 

Mrs. EvizaA J. NICHOLSON, proprietress of the New 
Orleans Picayune, died in that city on February 15. She 
was born a poet, and, under the name of ‘‘ Pearl Rivers,”’ 
early wrote songs which made her famous. The work of her 
youth attracted the attention of Col. A. M. Holbrook, then 
the proprietor of the Picayune, who offered her a position 
on the paper, which she accepted. She became his wife, 
and increased her mastery of the details of newspaper work 
so that upon his death she was enabled to assume the man- 
agement of the journal and direct its progress to gratifying 
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success, becoming one of the best-known editors in the 
country. She associated George Nicholson, then business 
manager, in the direction of the property, and, upon their 
marriage, the firm became Nicholson & Co. Of late years 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholson have devoted most of their time to 
travel and recreation, although she constantly made sug- 
gestions and preserved an intimate knowledge of every 
department. She leaves two sons, the older only fourteen 
years of age. 


THE death of William Wickersham, of Boston, inventor 
of the printers’ quoin which bears his name, occurred on 
February 9, 1896, at Unionville, Pennsylvania. Mr. Wick- 
ersham was a natural inventor and mechanic, and, in addi- 
tion to the quoin which is at present meeting with such 
success, he was also the inventor of a wax thread sewing 
machine, and a machine for making nails. He was also an 
original investigator of geological and astronomical subjects, 
upon both of which he had written extensively. 


Dr. Justin A. SMITH, the venerable editor of the S/and- 
ard, the leading Baptist denominational paper in the West, 
died at his home in Morgan Park, near Chicago, on Febru- 
ary 4, 1896, after an illness of about a month. Dr. Smith 
was seventy-six years old, and for almost two-thirds of his 
life had served as editor of the paper. The Sfandard was 
the successor of the Christian Times, which in turn suc- 
ceeded the Watchman of the Prairies, the Baptist paper 
founded by the Rev. Luther Stone. 


JAMES WRIGHT, assistant managing editor of the Chicago 
Chronicle, died at his, home, 212 Seminary avenue, on Feb- 
ruary 15, of pneumonia. Mr. Wright was well known to 
the newspaper men of Chicago as a skillful, rapid and con- 
scientious worker. Some years ago he was the head proof- 
reader of the old 7imes, and later went to the Hera/d, long 
before the consolidation, as atelegraph copyreader. Several 
months ago he became the assistant managing editor of the 
Chronicle. The news of his death was received with deep 
regret by all his fellow-workers in the profession of jour- 
nalism. 

THE printing fraternity of Chicago lost an active, con- 
scientious and indefatigable worker and a most promising 
young man in the death of John A. McCutch- 
ion, which occurred on January 14, at his 
home, 484 West Chicago avenue, from heart 
failure brought on by a cold. He was but 
twenty-five years old. Mr. McCutchion be- 
longed to a family of printers, his father, Abe 
McCutchion, being one of the oldest news- 
paper compositors in the city. The deceased 
was connected with a number of papers at 
various times, and had been on the Chronicle 
since it was started. One of the most noble traits of char- 
acter was his love of home and his parents, he never allow- 
ing his duties at the office or any of the athletic sports of 
which he was so fond to interfere in the least with his kind 
attentions to his mother and father. His death was a severe 
shock to them. Resolutions on his demise were passed by 
the Chronicle chapel, and by the Typographical Union. The 
funeral was held at St. Columbkill Church on January 16, 
the Rev. Father Edmund M. Dunn speaking touchingly of 
the character and worth of the deceased. 





Tuomas HonceE, father of A. T. Hodge, vice-president 
and treasurer of Chicago Paper Company, and of Alexander 
J. Hodge, with J. W. Butler Paper Company, well known 
to many of our readers, died on February 4, 1896, at his 
residence, Rogers Park, Chicago, at the age of eighty-two 
years. Mr. Hodge was born in Scotland in 1814, and came 
to America in 1832. For many years he was a prominent 
merchant in Canada, having stores or branches in several 
towns. Thirty-one years ago he came to Chicago, where he 
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became well known in religious, charitable and philan- 
thropic circles. While in Canada he was an ardent aboli- 
tionist, and many of the passengers on the underground 
railroad were sent to his cave. He provided food and 
shelter for those refugees until he secured employment for 
them. The attack of heart weakness which he had a few 
weeks prior to his death was the first illness he had had 
for sixty years, the only other sickness being cholera, of 
which he was ill in 1836. In strength and appearance he 
was like a well-preserved man of sixty, and preserved his 
physical strength unimpaired to within two months of his 
death, and his mental faculties were undimmed to the last. 
His death was peaceful and occurred in the presence of his 
family he loved so well. The funeral was largely attended 
by sorrowing friends, and his remains were interred in the 
family lot at Graceland on February 7. 


RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


The American Type Founders’ Company present this 
month two pages of their Florentine Old Style. This letter 
is at present made in seven sizes, from 8 to 48 point. A 
lower case is being prepared and specimens of it will be 
issued at an early date. It is intended that parties having 
cap fonts of Florentine Old Style will be able to use the 


FLORENTINE OLD-STYLE 5 


FLORENTINE OLD STYLE. 


lower case therewith, as the height, line and nick will be 
the same. Many of the characters in this font are tran- 
scripts of the lettering of a famous Italian monument of the 


Eloquent Senator Honored 


15-POINT COLUMBUS NO. 2. 


sixth century. The series contains different models of the 
same letter, thus enabling the printer to adjust a length 
of lines with letters of various widths, and meet the elas- 
ticity of the artist who contracts or expands letters to fill a 


Stomestead 


LIVERMORE OUTLINE. 





BRADLEY INITIA‘“S. 


given space. The Bradley Initials are among the late pro- 
ductions of this company, but besides the ones now on the 
market Mr. Bradley is drawing an entirely new series, 
which will soon be brought out. Another novelty recently 
produced is a 15-point Columbus No. 2. This is a special 
size and is considered rare. They are also making their 
Livermore series in outline. 

The page of book ornaments, comprising eighty pieces, 
made by Schriftgiesserei Benjamin Krebs Nachfolger, 
Frankfort am Main, Germany, laid before readers of THE 


WOR Tf ee Oe 


BOOK ORNAMENTS. 


INLAND PRINTER in this issue, will be examined with more 
than ordinary interest, not only because it is the first page 


of specimens from a German foundry thus presented, but on 
account of the beauty of many of the ornaments. We con- 
gratulate this foundry upon its enterprise in exhibiting to 
American printers and to those in England, Australia, 
France, Italy and other foreign countries to which our mag- 
azine goes, a portion of its immense product, and hope to 
add to our foreign presentation in future issues. 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler have cast a 6-point Maz- 
arin, which is the smallest size of a letter of this character 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler's New Six Point Mazarin is a Beautiful and Useful Face 12 
6-POINT MAZARIN, 


which has been made. There are eight sizes in all in the 
series, running from 6 to 48 point. They also furnish initials 
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MAZARIN INITIALS. 


to go with this series, made in 36, 48, 60 and 72 point sizes. 
Their Nadall series, in eight sizes, is now ready for the mar- 


BARNHART Brees. G SPINDLER 


NADALL SERIES. 


ket, sample of which was shown in our last issue. Three 
of the sizes are made on the 6-point body; all of the sizes 
line at the bottom. A line of the Tudor Text, their popular 


(Metropolitan Elevated ‘Railroad 12 


TUDOR TEXT. 


new letter, a page of which was given in February, is 
printed herewith. 

The Abbey Text series has been added to by the 8 and 
10 point sizes. Abbey Text initials in three sizes, 48, 72 and 
96 point, have also been brought out. The A. D. Farmer & 
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ABBEY TEXT INITIALS. 


Son Typefounding Company, makers of this popular series, 
recently issued an attractive circular in black, red and 
green, showing the many uses to which the latter can be 
put. 

We present herewith a few representative samples of the 
new ‘‘ Pacific Bikes’’ manufactured by the Pacific States 





PACIFIC BIKES. 


Typefoundry, San Francisco. There are twelve in the set, 
three of them being in black like the bicycle girl coast- 
ing, and the others of a shaded character. We also givea 
line of their new Aldus Italic, intended for circular work, 


«(MODEST ano charming $302 


ALDUS ITALIC. 


legal blanks, etc. It is at present cast in 12, 18 and 24 point 
sizes, with the 8 and 10 point in preparation. The Laurel 
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border encircles a page of the productions of this foundry 


shown elsewhere. 
On another page we present a new production from the 
Inland Typefoundry, St. Louis—their Woodward series. 


INLAND Foundry 


WOODWARD SERIES. 


This foundry is constantly bringing out novelties, and 
have added three new sizes to their Woodward series, mak- 


INLAND Foundry 


WOODWARD OUTLINE, 


ing eleven in all, running from 6 to 60 point. Woodward 
Outline is made in eight sizes, from 12 to 60 point, and 


CONDENS. Woodward 


CONDENSED WOODWARD. 


Condensed Woodward in nine sizes, from 10 to 60 point. 
A complete page of the latter series we hope to show in 
the following number. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

A NOTEWORTHY feature of the Capitalist for January is 
its ‘‘ portrait gallery,’’ showing characteristic portraits of 
more than forty officers of the leading banks of Chicago. 

THE March number of the Century Magazine contains an 
article by Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne, printer of that publi- 
cation, on the Century’s new type, which will be read with 
interest by the printing world. 

MACMILLAN & Co. will publish a volume of ‘‘ Studies in 
Structure and Style,’’ by Mr. W. T. Brewster, A.M., tutor 
in rhetoric and English composition in Columbia College. 
The work is based on seven modern English essays, and is 
furnished with an introduction by Prof. G. R. Carpenter, 
also of Columbia. 

OnE of the latest books published by F. Tennyson Neely, 
New York and Chicago, is ‘‘ The Bachelor and the Chafing 
Dish,’’ by Deshler Welch. It contains some valuable recipes 
especially adapted for the chafing dish, is printed in clear 
and handsome style, and neatly bound in buckram, stamped 
in gold, silver and red. 

AN interesting and amusing article, dealing with the 
amiable peculiarities of the late Eugene Field, written by 
Cleveland Moffett, is the principal article in the February 
Godey’s Magazine. This publication is distinctively a 
woman’s paper, pleasantly free from the snobbishness which 
makes such publications distasteful to the average man. 


A MODEST pamphlet on the subject of carriage building 
comes to us from the Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
At first glance at the title of the brochure, one gets a sug- 
gestion of the cup that cheers but not inebriates. ‘‘Infu- 
sions ”’ is the title. On further perusal, however, it is dis- 
covered that the infusions dealt in are ideas culled from the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, and the American and for- 
eign reports dealing with the art of carriage manufacture, 


with special reference to the superiority of Chicago manu- 
facturers in that interest. While the work is rather fanci- 
fully treated, this will be overlooked as the production of a 
successful manufacturer, and, therefore, naturally exhila- 
rated when writing on his pet theme. Feeing servants, a 
subject of importance to the owners of carriages, is spoken 
of, and a history of the great strike in the carriage business 
in 1893 is given. The book is copyrighted. 


‘“‘THE LOTUS,’’ a very neat, well-printed booklet, in the 
now popular antique style, Jenson type and rubricated 
side-note heads, comes to us from the press of the Hudson- 
Kimberly Publishing Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Short stories and verse and literary notes make up the con- 
tents of the ‘‘ Lotus,’’ not forgetting some pretty drawings 
and a colored lithograph from a water color by A. H. Clark, 
the art director of the booklet. 


N. W. AYER & Sons’ American Newspaper Annual for 
1896 is, if possible, more complete in every detail than any 
of the volumes which have preceded it. The present volume 
consists of 1,500 pages, and contains information as to the 
size, circulation and character, together with the names of 
the editors and publishers of more than 21,000 newspapers 
and periodicals. The lists of religious, agricultural, educa- 
tional and other class publications comprise all the peri- 
odicals of this nature published in the United States and 
Canada. An especially valuable feature is the gazetteer of 
statistics as to the location, population, political complex- 
ion, products and industries of every state and county in 
the United States and Canada—the population, railroad, 
express, telegraph and banking facilities of every place in 
which a newspaper is published being given. Price, $5. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, publishers, Philadelphia. 

FINE PRINTING: ITS INCEPTION, DEVELOPMENT AND 
PRACTICE. By George Joyner. Published and printed by Cooper & 
Budd, High street, Peckham, London, E. C. 

This volume of over 120 pages, size 7% by 9% inches, 
bound in cloth, with gilt title and edges, is beautifully 
printed on the finest coated paper, with clear-cut old style 
type and chaste headpieces and initial letters, with artistic 
chapter pages, interspersed in which are twelve character 
supplements in from one to eight printings, illustrating the 
tendency of fine work. It is doubtful whether an adequate 
opinion can be expressed in this brief review of the interest 
this book should elicit among printers and others allied 
with the printing business, for the work is of an unusually 
interesting nature. Beginning with a moderately brief his- 
tory of fine printing from the year 1870 up to that of 1895 — 
a period of twenty-five years —the author ascribes gratify- 
ing praise to the genius and ability of the several American 
pioneers in this field of art. Quoting from the introduction 
to the work, Mr. Joyner has this to say: ‘‘ As is now well 
known, the forward movement in fine printing had its origin 
in America. The art had there reached a remarkable state 
of beauty and efficiency, especially in jobwork, several 
years before its influence was apparent in this country ”’ 
(England). The special features and examples of printing 
executed by such typographers as Glaestaeter, Kelly, Har- 
pel, Haight, De Vinne, Johnston, Earhart and McCoy are 
amply lauded, as they should be. Passing on to the effect 
which follows the efforts of these men, the writer says: 
‘* The thought, intelligence and perseverance of such of her 
sons as are here delineated give to America the high distinc- 
tion of having originated and extended the movement that 
has exercised so beneficial an influence on the typographers 
of the older nations of the world.’’ The exemplary work of 
the German printers of the fatherland is highly eulogized, 
and to it and that of American printers is awarded the dis- 
tinction of having helped to create an artistic and original 
style of workmanship in England by such talented typog- 
raphers as -Hailing, Hilton, Jones, Grayson and a few 
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others. Chapter III of this volume defines ‘fine composi- 


tion’’ from two standpoints, namely, the employer’s and the 
compositor’s. A more instructive chapter could not be sug- 
gested by us, for it covers the subject from all practical 
standpoints. Chapter IV deals with ‘fine presswork,”’ 
first in Its Management and second in Its Practice, in which 
the whole course of manual detail is made clear in so far as 
these pertain to make-ready, overlaying, underlaying, inks 
and rollers. Taken as a whole this volume is creditable to 
the author and to the printers alike, and is highly deserving 
and diligent study by all interested in the 
graphic arts. 


of perusal 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

Tue J. B. Campbell Publishing Company have made an 
assignment. 

THE thirty-first annual session of the Illinois Press 
Association will be held at the Lexington Hotel, on March 
10, 11, 12 and 13. 

THE Rogerson Company, printers and engravers, at 140 
Monroe street, made an assignment on February 15. Assets 
are given at $18,000 and liabilities about $15,000. Depres- 
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ON February 21 an exhibition of the original drawings 
by Harold R. Heaton, of the 7ribune, was opened at 
O’Brien’s galleries. A feature of the exhibition was a 
series illustrating the method of reproducing these black- 
and-white drawings for the newspaper. There are the 
sketch, the photograph, the photographic print on zinc, the 
zinc etching, and the print as it appeared in the paper. 

GEORGE MATHER’S SONS have appointed Garrett Burns, 
one of the best known pressmen in the West, as Chicago 
manager for the sale and distribution of their inks. Mr. 
Burns’ thorough knowledge of the printing business and his 
large acquaintance with the trade will undoubtedly make 
him a very valuable man for this concern. 

THE Illinois Engraving Company, 350 Dearborn street, 
has recently enlarged its quarters and now occupies an 
entire floor of the building, a space 60 by 70 feet. It 
has added several new cameras and other paraphernalia 
for the prompt execution of orders, and the capital stock of 
the company has been increased to $15,000. 

Mr. H. R. HEATON, of the 7ribune art department, has 
blossomed out as a poster designer. His latest effort is a 
three-color design for C. L. Dering, the coal merchant, at 
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WESTERN RIVER STEAMBOAT. 
From drawing by Le Roy Cook, Chicago. 


sion in business and difficulty in making collections are 
given as the causes of the failure. 

Mr. A. P. DALY, the popular ink salesman, is now rep- 
resenting J. M. Huber, maker of printing and lithographing 
inks, of New York. His address is 339 Dearborn street. 


THE Crescent Typefoundry, 349 Dearborn street, has 
been appointed sole agents for the American cylinder press, 
made by the Prouty Company, and proposes to push its sale. 

THE Hornstein Printing Company was incorporated last 
January with a capital stock of $2,500. The incorporators 
are Frank S. Shaw, Leon Hornstein and Henry M. Shabad. 


THE linen ledger and record papers of the Fairfield 
Paper Company can now be had in this city of George H. 
Taylor & Co.; 209 Monroe street, who have been appointed 
agents for the sale of these goods. 

THE Orcutt Company has been incorporated; capital 
stock, $2,500; for general printing and lithographing ; 
incorporators—William J. Lee, Killian V. R. Lansing, and 
Robert F. Pettibone. 

WILLEY & HARMAN, printers, have removed from 247 East 
Fifty-seventh street to 133 East Fifty-sixth street. This is 
their second removal to larger quarters within a short time, 
and would seem to indicate that neat work and prompt 
delivery are appreciated by the merchants of Hyde Park 
and vicinity. - 


175 Dearborn street, which seems to have made a big hit. 
It represents ‘‘Coal Rex’’ in characteristic attitude, with 
bowland pipe. The effect is startling. Both Heaton and 
Dering will ride to fame on this production, so wise ones say. 

THE Chicago Weather Office is equipping a printing and 
electrotyping plant in the Auditorium tower, which will 
change the style of weather maps issued. Instead of the 
film-traced chart a smaller chalk plate map will be made, 
about 7 by 10 inches in size. With this will be printed the 
complete table of observations and deductions furnished the 
newspapers. The local forecast will appear in large black 
letters, and this uniform chart will be sent out instead of 
the separate forecast cards, maps and bulletins now em- 
ployed. The scheme originated in Boston. 

THE fifth annual banquet of the Chicago Trade Press 
Association took place on February 15, at the Great North- 
ern Hotel. Nearly all the members of the association were 
present, and the banquet was an acknowledged success. 
Among the speakers of the evening were G. L. Grant, George 
K. Barrett, Opie Read, Judge John Barton Payne, and C. D. 
Almy. Postmaster Hesing and J. A. Montgomery, superin- 
tendent of second-class mail matter, were present. The 
programme and menu for the occasion contained half-tone 
faces of the editors of the different papers composing the 
association, worked in witha design indicative of the par- 
ticular trade represented by the paper. 











QC rere: 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Marseilles (Ill.) Plaindealer enters upon its twen- 
tieth year with the issue of January 3, and during this time 
has been under the direction of the same editor and pro- 
prietor. 

THE Herald-Despatch Company, Decatur, Illinois, have 
bought and moved into a new office. They are now taking a 
full press report, and have put in a second Thorne typeset- 
ting machine. 

E. W. STEPHENS, ex-president of the National Editorial 
Association, and publisher of the Herald, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, is said to have the finest office in the United States. 
He has just put in a Thorne typesetting machine and other 
improvements. 

“THE entertainment was in the family plot in Long 
Branch,”’ is the sentence with which a Huntington (L. I.) 
newspaper of recent date wound up a touching obituary 
notice. It should have read ‘‘ interment,’’ of course, and 
the editor has been busy ever since in an attempt to square 
himself. 

THE publishers of Paper and Press announce its change 
of address from Philadelphia to New York city, and request 
that all matter be addressed in future to the Paper and 
Press Company, Room 1422, Vanderbilt building, New York 
city, U.S. A. What is a loss to Philadelphia is certainly 
a gain in this instance to New York. 

LYLE M. FISHER, editor and publisher of the Wasonic 
Record, St. Paul, Minnesota, associated with Mr. E. E. 
Green, has issued the prospectus of a new weekly, the 
Social Life, which will be devoted to the dissemination of 
general secret and fraternal society news. Mr. Fisher’s 
experience in this line is an assurance of the success of the 
new publication. 

THE Utah Press Association, on January 30 and Febru- 
ary 1, presented in all their historic Grecian grandeur the 
classic plays, ‘‘Sappho’”’ and ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea.”’’ 
They were given in the Salt Lake theater by a corps of pro- 
fessional and local actors, the receipts going to defray the 
expenses incurred in entertaining the National Press Asso- 
ciation last year. 

PRINTERS in the employ of the Ohio State Journal, 
Columbus, are all to be given a chance to learn to operate 
the Mergenthaler. The firm has six machines, running one 
in the daytime, it being a morning paper. Five men work 
two hours each day on the other machines, and, as soon as 
they become proficient, another five are put to work. This 
is certainly commendable, and is an example that should be 
followed all over the country. 


A NEW monthly, called Home Study, published by the 
Colliery Engineer Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania, the 
initial issue of which has reached us, seems destined to fill 
a place in the journalistic field at present unoccupied. It 
is an elementary journal for students of all branches of 
mechanical and civil engineering, architecture, mechanical 
and architectural drawing, etc., and the text is supple- 
mented by many diagrams and illustrations. 


ONE hundred members of the Michigan Press Associa- 
tion passed through Chicago on February 15 on a trip to the 
City of Mexico. Chase S. Osborne, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
president of the association, has charge of the party. It is 
intended to remain two days at New Orleans, going from 
thence direct to the City of Mexico. On their arrival they 
will be presented to President Diaz, and will remain four 
days visiting points of interest in that vicinity. The party 
will return to Chicago on their way home on March 7. 

THE Downer’s Grove (Ill.) Reporter appeals to its read- 
ers thus: ‘‘ Don’t forget the editor when you have an item 
of news. If your wife whips you, let us know of it and we 
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will make it right before the public. If you have company, 
tell us, if you are not ashamed of the visitors. If a young- 
ster arrives at your home begging for raiment, buy a quar- 
ter’s worth of cigars and come around, and if you area 
subscriber we will furnish a name for him or her, as the 
circumstances permit. We mention these little things, for 
we want the news that is transpiring in the community.”’ 


THE Omaha See has recently devised a plan whereby 
the ‘‘returns’’ on that paper have been cut fifty per cent. 
An attachment to their presses lightly pastes together in 
several places the pages in such a way that when the paper 
is opened the leaves must be tornapart. This enables the 
publishers to determine which papers have been sold and 
read. Credit is given for only those that come back pasted 
as they went out. The color of the paste is changed each 
day so that the leaves cannot be repasted by the newsboys 
and made to appear as if never opened. This attachment is 
used only when running the railroad edition, and is removed 
for the regular run. Other dailies might adopt this plan to 
advantage. 

THE Buffalo Express celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
on January 15, 1896, by issuing a historical and reminiscent 
edition of fourteen pages. With each copy is a facsimile of 
the first number of the paper, which, while a very creditable 
production for fifty years ago, serves to illustrate by con- 
trast the great progress made by the paper since its incep- 
tion. In 1884, a double perfecting press, the first press to 
print from a roll in the city, was put in, and eight years 
later the first linotype machines used on a paper in the city 
of Buffalo were added. Mark Twain was at one time the 
editor, and among other well-known men who have been 
connected with the “2fress at various times may be men- 
tioned the Hon. Seth C. Hawley and A. M. Clapp, at one 
time public printer, who, with Rufus Wheeler and James 
McKay, established the paper. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


Ata recent meeting of Columbus Tynographical Union, 
No. 5, the following gentlemen were elected to fill vacancies: 
William Siebold, vice-president ; Van L. Drake, secretary- 
treasurer ; J. C. Coleman, trustee. 


Two Mergenthaler machines were placed in the office of 
J. B. Savage, Cleveland, Ohio, on February 10. The A. S. 
Gilman Printing Company, of that city, has also put in its 
second machine. The latter company also runs one Thorne 
ty pesetter. 


E. P. REYNOLDS, secretary-treasurer of Columbus (Ohio) 
Typographical Union, No. 5, died on January 29, after a 
prolonged illness. Mr. Reynolds was an active worker for 
the betterment of the craft, and leaves many friends to 
mourn his decease. 

THE Lutheran Book Concern, of Columbus, Ohio, have 
put in four Mergenthalers, and have another one ordered. 
The machines, however, have not interfered with their work- 
ing force, for they now have more men than ever before, and 
have been working night and day for the past four weeks, 
Mr. J. L. Tranger is the manager. 


AT the annual election of officers of Manchester Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 152, held February 1, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing term: President, John 
P. Arthur; vice-president, F. A. Knight; corresponding- 
recording secretary, F. T. Irwin:  secretary-treasurer, 
T. J. Fellows; sergeant-at-arms, J. T. McGrath. 


S1x years ago Sir Algernon Borthwick, now Lord Glen- 
esk, brought into existence the Printers’ Pension Alms- 
house and Orphan Asylum Corporation, and on February 
15 he presided at the annual banquet at the Holborn Hotel, 
London, England. The object of the charity is to provide 
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for compositors who, by reason of age, are no longer able 
to work at the case. A large number of beneficiaries have 
already been placed beyond the reach of want for the 
remainder of their lives. 

Ar the meeting of the Worcester (Mass.) Typographical 
Union, January 6, the following officers were installed : 
President, Charles E. Wyatt; vice-president, W. F. Clink- 
ard; recording secretary, Frank U. Scofield ; financial sec- 
retary, Everett S. Lee; treasurer, John B. N. Soulliére ; 
sergeant-at-arms, George A. Reed. The installing officer 
was W. L. Bousquet, retiring president. 

W. P. McGirr, secretary of the Wellington Typograph- 
ical Society, of Wellington, New Zealand, sends the follow- 
ing communication to Mark H. Marsh, secretary of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 18, Detroit, Michigan: ‘‘I am _ in- 
structed by the board of management of our society to ask 
you to forward to the relatives of those who met their death 
in the late printing office accident in Detroit, as cabled over 
here, the following resolution: That this board learns with 
profound regret the loss of life occasioned by the recent 
explosion, and desires to express deep sorrow for those who 
are left widowed and orphaned by the late tragic occur- 


rence.”’ 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 

A. T. PATTERSON, Benton Harbor, Michigan: Package of commercial 
work, composition of which is excellent and presswork good. 

C. S. FARREN, with H. E. Pratten & Co., Sydney, New South Wales: 
Three samples of color work ; composition neat, presswork good and colors 
well selected. 

J.T. WInDELL, Johnstown, Pennsylvania: A few specimens of every- 
day work, composition on which is in good taste and well displayed. Press- 
work also is of good quality. 

E. L. Newcomr, with Blair & Boatwright, Danville, Virginia: Bill, 
letter and note heads, etc., composition of which shows judgment and good 
treatment in display. Presswork is fair. 

M. J. BEAUMONT, job department, 7y/buxe office, Wabash, Indiana: 
Samples of general work; composition and presswork both giving evidence of 
skillful workmanship and care in production, 

L. EMERSON, with Pryor, Barstow & Parsons, San Rafael, California: 
tion on which shows 
tic display, the 


Some business cards, composi 
an excellent conception of artis 
presswork also being very good. 










Mitchell County 
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offices. Composition 
and presswork is 
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JOHN ANDREWS, foreman, 
Press, Osage, Iowa: Sends sam 
as produced in country printing 
is good, but selection of colors 
susceptible of improve 


MERSON, with the Knicker- 
chelle, New York, sends a 
of his dexterity and taste in 
in the form of the initial 
this note. 


Mr. WALTER EM 
bocker Press, New Ro 
commendable specimen 
brass-rule manipulation, 
letter which accompanies 
street, Malden, Massachu- 
and letter heads, composition 
for one who has served but 
Much improvement, how- 


C. E. B., 58 Faulkner 
setts: Specimens of bill 
on which is neat and good 
one year at job printing. 
ever, could be made in the card and dodger. 

BEN Ep DOANE, Courter office, Jasper, Indiana: Holiday announcement 
of a jeweler, printed on sixteen leaves tied together with ribbon. The com- 
position is fair, but the presswork is bad, the heavy impression on some parts 
being almost equal to embossing. 


Otis A. SARGENT, with Allen & Lamborn, Tacoma, Washington : 
Booklet — ** Snap Shots,” business card and telephone card, all neat samples 
of composition and presswork. The telephone card with pink border is, in 
our opinion, far better in appearance than the one with yellow. 


A NOVELTY in the calendar line has been issued by the St. Louis branch 
of the American Typefounders’ Company. It is a mammoth poster calendar 
printed upon 28 by 42 paper, in blue and red, there being a sheet for each 
month in the year. The holidays are indicated by special color. The 


calendar portion occupies the greater part of each sheet and can be read at 
quite a distance. The printing was done by the Great Western Printing 
Company, of St. Louis. It is undoubtedly the largest and most striking 
calendar ever issued. 

L. AMABLE PROULX, 4 Rue Buade, Quebec, Canada: Calendar for 1896, 
illustrated with design in rulework, which shows artistic treatment. We do 
not always approve of designs in brass rule which involve the expenditure of 
much time in production, but this one merits favorable mention. 


Tue A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company have issued a four- 
page circular showing their Abbey Text series. It is artistically set and 
printed on imitation handmade paper with wide side and bottom margins, 
with rubricated initials and border rules. The presswork is good. 

T. FRANK Boyer, with Harner & Pengelly, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
sends samples of commercial work on which composition is neat and press- 
work good. The Monthly Bulletin, an eight-page octavo, is a very clean, 
attractive publication, the presswork on which appears to be above the 
average, 

C. K. SMEED, Schoolcraft, Michigan: Specimens of general commercial 
work, composition on which is fairly good. Some of the letter and note heads 
would be improved if “pointers” and “ flub-dubs” were omitted. Plain, 
neat display, without ornamentation, is usually productive of best results in 
this class of work. 

FOLSOM & SUNERGREN, designers, half-tone, relief-line and wood en- 
gravers, is the name borne by an exceptionally neat card in white and olive 
green recently received at this office. The firm is composed of L. B. Folsom, 
A. F. Sunergren and Charles G. Sunergren, and is located at 25 Winter 
street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

PATTERSON & YOUNG, St. Joseph, Missouri, submit a few samples of 
work in which the Tudor Black series, printed in two colors, plays an impor- 
tant part. It isevident that Patterson & Young have a full appreciation of 
the value of certain type faces when used in color work, the work received by 
us being very attractive in appearance and artistic in finish. 

THE //era/d, Garden City, Kansas, has issued a souvenir on the occasion 
of its tenth anniversary, which is unique in conception and execution. It is 
in the form of a booklet containing the ‘‘ Alphabet of Advertising,’ inclosed 
in a handsomely printed and embossed board cover. The ‘‘ alphabet ”’ con- 
tains some good pointers which advertisers would do well to heed. 


HorAcE ReEscott, Transcript Publishing Company, North Adams, 
Massachusetts, has favored us with two samples of full-sheet show cards, one 
printed in green, red and gold, the other in brown, red and pink. The matter 
is attractively displayed, colors harmoniously disposed, and presswork good. 
Both are sufficiently attractive to arrest the attention of even the most casual 
observer. 

“SIMPLY THREE COLORS,” is the title of a pamphlet just issued by 
M. Wolfe, of Dayton, Ohio, presenting progressive proofs of the three-color 
half-tone process, the subject being fruit, reproduced from a lithograph. 
Those interested in this process, now attracting so much attention, will be 
glad to have an opportunity of examining this set of impressions. Mr. Wolfe 
informs us that he gives instructions in this process. 

WE acknowledge receipt of an eight-page and cover specimen booklet 
from the General Engraving Company, 113 Champlain street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. From the excellent appearance presented by the half-tones, woodcuts 
and zine etchings in this pamphlet, we should judge that the engravings 
turned out by this company are of the best. The cover is neatly designed 
and printed in two shades of green, chocolate and red. 

WILLIAM & ROBERT H. MAAR, South Market street, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, submit a few samples of job printing — mainly their own ad ver- 
tising —which they claim have made a “ great hit’ in their section. While 
the literary composition may be excellent, the typographical execution is 
not of such character as would meet with favor in commercial centers. 
There is room for improvement in display, and also in presswork. 


From the Miami Union Publication Company, Troy, Ohio, we have 
received three copies of a job in four workings, each in different colors, accord- 
ing to the ideas of different persons, with a request to state which, in our 
opinion, is the best effect. No. 1 is printed in black, red, mauve and buff; 
No. 2 in black, red, dark green and light green; No.3 in black, red, dark 
blue and pink. We think No. 3, by David M. Shilling, is the most harmo- 
nious arrangement of colors. 


From the J. G. Miller Publishing House, The Dalles, Oregon: Several 
samples of letterpress printing, the composition on which is well up to the 
average, but the selection of colors and the presswork are open to criticism. 
There is not a plain black job among the collection. Green, red, blue, and 
gold predominate. Straining after color effects in commercial printing is 
not to be commended. A liberal use of fine black ink would produce a better 
class of work at much less expense. 


From the Chasmar Press, 34 Union Square, New York, we have 
received a pamphlet designed and printed for the Barnes Cycle Company, 
Syracuse, New York. It consists of thirty-two pages of handsome typog- 
raphy, freely embellished with half-tone sketches worked in various tints, 
which give a very attractive appearance to the booklet. The cover is a fine 
example of gold and color printing and embossing. The conception and exe- 
cution of the work reflects great credit upon the Chasmar Press. 


“AGED nineteen; four years at the business,” is the record of Frank 
Lush, Peterborough, Ontario. His work, however, bears the impress of a 
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veteran at the business, and the advertisements shown in the Christmas 
number of the Peterborough Examiner would do credit to one who had served 
forty years at the shrine of typography. They are admirably balanced and 
artistically displayed, and Frank Lush need never be ashamed to own up to 
his work if he keeps on the same route in which he is now traveling. 


A NEAT souvenir has been issued by the job department of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer, descriptive of its facilities for handling all kinds of job 
work. It is in the form of eight enameled, round-cornered cards, 5% by 7 
inches, the first and second being title and circular, the remaining six half- 
tone illustrations of superintendent’s office, composing and press rooms, and 
bindery. The work is well done, and the cards are tied with silk ribbon, giv- 
ing the job a rich finish. L. C. Falstreau had charge of its production. 


THE thirty-sixth annual catalogue of the Acme Harvester Company, 
Pekin, Illinois, contains thirty-two pages, printed on heavy enameled stock, 


produce with types, borders, rules and tint blocks; the composition shows 
painstaking care and artistic treatment, the presswork is excellent, and 
selection and arrangement of colors invariably in good taste. The title-pages 
are especially attractive for their neatness. The collection is well worth pre- 
serving as a memento of meritorious workmanship. 

So MANY samples of printing have reached us during the past month that 
it isa matter of impossibility to mention — let alone review—them all. We 
have been compelled, therefore, to let several lie over, hoping that a mure 
favorable opportunity may arrive for reviewing them. 

Printers and others who desire specimens of their own business 
advertising reviewed and criticised are requested to send this class of 
specimens to the New York office of THE INLAND PRINTER, 197 Potter 
building, 38 Park Row. All other specimens should be sent to the 
Chicago office as heretofore. 
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Designed and executed by Frank H. Sherman, day pupil of the New York Trade School. All hand work. 


illustrated with many full-page half-tones of reapers, binders, mowers, etc. 
The work is a fine example of up-to-date printing, the composition and press- 
work being of a high order. The printing of the catalogue was intrusted to 
the Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, Illinois, and the superb manner in 
which it has been executed fully sustains the enviable reputation this house 
bears for turning out fine letterpress printing. 

THREE packages of general work have reached us from the office of Carr, 
the Prompt Printer, Seneca street, Cleveland, Ohio. One is the work of 
Carr himself, and is characterized by neatness in composition, with absence 
of ornamentation. The second is by A. A. Young, the work being more orna- 
mental, but in excellent taste, the composition and division into colors being 
artistic. The third package is by R. W. Suits, apprentice, whose work is of a 
high grade, his personal card being unique and attractive. We bespeak for 
him a high place in the ranks of typography. 

THE enlarged edition of ‘*‘ Modernized Advertising,” from the press of 
the Binner Engraving Company, Chicago, has made its appearance. The 
cover is a tasty design in silver and two shades of blue, and incloses a full 
collection of the different advertisements recently prepared by this enter- 
prising concern. The designs are produced in half-tone and line, and in some 
instances by a combination of the two processes, and all are up-to-date so far 
as the artistic merits of the advertisements are concerned. The advertising 
manager wishing suggestions will find helpful ideas in every page of this 
book. 

““FaCTS FOR PRINTERS” is the title of a brochure issued by the Amer- 
ican Typefounders’ Company, treating of ‘thoroughness ”’ in typefounding 
and printing. It consists of twelve pages handsomely printed in the beauti- 
ful Old Style face of the Caslon Typefoundry, of London, England (the 
matrices of which were made as long agoas 1725), on handmade paper with 
deckle edges and wide margins. It alsoshows samples of Greek, Hebrew, 
Russian, Armenian, and music type, and is a valuable souvenir which every 
printer should covet. The printing was done by Redfield Brothers, 409 Pearl 
street, New York. 

A “Mint oF HINTS” is a superb collection of elegantly printed and 
embossed cover designs from the well-known house of Griffith, Axtell & Cady 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Every detail is carefully attended to, 
with the result that an artistic finish is imparted to every sample shown. 
As far as our knowledge extends, we believe no other house in the United 
States can compare with this company in originating such ornate designs, 
beautiful colorings, and varied shades of bronzes used in executing the 
conceptions of their artists in the line of embossed covers for all kinds of 
catalogue work. 

A. WINTEMBERG, with the Cleveland Printing & Publishing Company, 
27-31 Vincent street, Cleveland, Ohio, has submitted for review the most 
complete collection of specimens of letterpress printing it has been our good 
fortune to inspect. It comprises almost everything that it is possible to 


TRADE NOTES. 

THE Mobile Stationery Company, of Mobile, Alabama, 
burned out on February 12. Loss, $25,000; insurance, $15,000. 

THE Hall & O’Donald Lithographing Company, Topeka, 
Kansas, has added two Thorne machines to its thoroughly 
equipped establishment. 

THE many friends of Mr. F. Wesel, president of the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, New York, will learn 
with regret of the death of his wife on February 4, after a 
short illness. 

J. S. PINNEY, who has been manager of the American 
Press Association, at St. Paul, for a number of years, has 
resigned his position and is now connected with the Thorne 
Machine Company in the West. 

HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON, formerly with Carl H. Heintze- 
mann, Boston, announces that he has entered the employ of 
the Smith & Porter Press, of that city, and will devote his 
entire time to the designing and execution of fine display 
and illustrated work. 

H. A. REINHARD, of the Westbote Company, one of the 
largest offices in Columbus, Ohio, has resigned as manager, 
and William F. Kemmler assumed the duties of that office. 
S. J. Brand, who has been connected with the concern for 
nearly thirty years, was chosen as general superintendent. 


ROBERT CLARKE & Co., stationers, printers and blank- 
book makers, Galveston, Texas, have consolidated with the 
Maverick Lithographing and Printing Company, of San 
Antonio, the style now being the Maverick-Clarke Litho- 
graphing Company. The Galveston plant will be moved to 
San Antonio. 

Mr. L. A. AULT, of the Ault & Wiborg Company, Cin- 
cinnati, sailed from Vancouver, B.C., on February 3, accom- 
panied by his wife and son, for a trip of five or six months 
to Japan and China. Mr. Ault is a keen observer, and 
while upon his travels will doubtless pick up considerable 
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information regarding the use of printers’ ink by the celes- 
tials that will be of value to him and of interest to his 
friends. 

Fire in Boston, on February 8, caused considerable 
damage. Mills, Knight & Co., manufacturing stationers, 
estimate their loss at $25,000, and D. C. Heath & Co., pub- 
lishers, place theirs at $20,000. W. W. White & Co., map 
mounters, and A. C. Vallee, book stamper, were also suffer- 
ers by the fire. 

THE General Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
moved its office from the ground floor up to the second floor, 
and also increased its engraving facilities. The Waechter 
and Anzeiger (German daily) announces that its editorial 
rooms have been removed to the third floor to secure better 
light and more commodious quarters. 

THE attention of the trade is called to the fact that the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, for many years at 11 
Spruce street, New York, have removed to 80 and 84 Fulton 
street, where they have 15,000 square feet of space and carry 
a complete line of printers’, electrotypers’, stereotypers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery and supplies. 

From J. Manz & Co., Chicago, we have received the first 
number of their ‘‘ Typographical Ornamentation.’’ It is a 
handsomely gotten-up and neatly printed pamphlet of six- 
teen pages and shows to good advantage specimens of their 
borders, initials, bands and decorative designs, as well as 
half-tone, lithogravure, and wood engraving. 

W. T. BAKER, proprietor of the Utica Saturday Globe, 
has lately installed for use on his new weekly paper, the 
Mercury, one of J. H. Stonemetz & Company’s 33 by 46 
magazine folders, with attached automatic feeders. This 
machine runs continuously at a speed of 3,500 sheets, folded, 
per hour, and has proved itself a great money saver. 

WELD & STURTEVANT is the name of a new firm of 
dealers in printers’ and bookbinders’ materials at 44 Duane 
street, New York. The firm is composed of Mr. De Witt 
C. Weld, Jr., treasurer of the Dexter Folder Company, and 
Mr. Charles A. Sturtevant, late with Montague & Fuller, of 
New York, through which connections both are well known 
to the trade. 

AMONG the paper mills who received awards made by 
the joint printing committee of Congress for supplying the 
government with paper for the year beginning February 1, 
are the Riverside Paper Company, of Holyoke, 8,000 reams 
of writing paper; A. G. Elliott & Co., Philadelphia, 1,500 
reams of tissue paper; and Crane Brothers, Westfield, 350 
reams of typewriter paper. 

THE firm of Redfield Brothers, printers, has removed 
from 27 Park Place, New York, to larger quarters in the 
Scott & Browne building, corner of Pearl and New Cham- 
bers streets. The printing turned out in that establishment 
is much above the average in quality, and the increased 
facilities now possessed will doubtless enable the firm to 
do even better in future than in the past. 

THE Troup Manufacturing Company, printers and blank- 
book makers, Dayton, Ohio, announce that on the evening of 
January 29 their plant was visited by a disastrous fire that 
practically destroyed the mechanical department and work 
completed and in course of completion. The interruption of 
business wili be but temporary, however, and an adjust- 
ment of the loss will soon be accomplished, the plant 
re-equipped in every department, and business promptly 
resumed. 

AN item in the February issue regarding the Deardorff 
Paper and Manufacturing Company, of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, contained a misstatement, which we now correct. 
They have disposed of their printing and box department, 
which was a minor department of their concern, to Kuster 
& Thompson, and will hereafter devote their entire energies 


to the wholesale paper business. They are having a large 
trade at the old stand and propose to do business for a long 
time to come. 

CHARLES T. BARDEN represents the Fairfield Paper Com- 
pany, Fairfield, Massachusetts, and has recently returned 
to the mill from a trip to Chicago, in which city he visited 
the trade, making known the merits of Fairfield’s ledger 
papers. Mr. Barden is a son of Charles M. Barden, of 
Crane Brothers, and a nephew of George F. Barden, of the 
Fairfield Company. Coming as he does from a family of 
papermakers, he will undoubtedly meet with the usual suc- 
cess of those bearing this name. 

THE following is the list of officers elected by the Adams 
and Cylinder Press Printers’ Association, No. 51, of New 
York, for the ensuing year: President, William H. Gra- 
ham; vice-president, Francis P. Doyle; recording secre- 
tary, James F. McMullen; financial secretary, John F. 
McGuirk; treasurer, Frank Hoe; sergeant-at-arms, Thomas 
J. Wood; trustees, Frank J. Biemer, Valentine Enders, 
Thomas Bryson; members of the executive committee, John 
Leonard, William A. Hyslop, Edward Neway, John T. 
Evans. 

THE Lanston Monotype Machine Company, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has begun the manufacture of the Monotype 
machines in the shops of William Sellers & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, and expects to begin their installment about July 1. 
The prices are as follows: One casting machine and key- 
board, $3,000; one casting machine without a keyboard, 
$2,750; one keyboard without a casting machine, $300. The 
company requests a full investigation of all the claims it 
makes for its machine, and would be pleased to give any 
special information upon request. 


From W. N. Clapp, 126 William street, New York, we 
have received a sample of one of his ‘‘Economy’’ cases. 
The lay of this case, while on the same general plan as that 
of the old style, is so modified as to shorten the reach for 
the letters very materially, enabling much greater speed in 
composition to be attained. The space occupied by the font 
is also greatly reduced, and a job office fully equipped with 
these cases would occupy from one-half to two-thirds less 
space than the old style. They are made in four sizes: full, 
three-quarters, two-thirds and one-half. 


THE fraternity of printers should have a wholesome 
respect for Miss Amy Gould, of Oyster Bay, New York, 
who is about to become a happy housewife, after several 
years’ experience as a printer in the office of the Oyster Bay 
Pilot. Miss Gould set the type and printed her own wed- 
ding invitations, and is proud of the fact, as she may well 
be. The work will bear the scrutiny of experts. In later 
years, when the grandchildren gather about her, it will bea 
source of gratification to her to show what she could do 
when a girl, employed in the art preservative. 

WorpD comes to us from Leipsic, Germany, that the well- 
known firm of Karl Krause, in that city, intends to enlarge 
its plant early in 1896. A new three-story structure, about 
65 by 490 feet in size, will be built. It has been found neces- 
sary to erect this building for the reason that orders could 
not be taken care of with the facilities the firm formerly 
enjoyed. The building will be complete in the fall, at which 
time the force of workmen will be increased by 300, making 
the total number of hands employed in the manufacture of 
bookbinders’ and other machinery 1,000 people. 

A PAPER CUTTER witha history was recently discovered 
by Mr. McCready, traveling salesman for T. W. & C. B. 
Sheridan, Chicago and New York, on one of his southern 
trips. It is a Sheridan cutter in use in the office of John G. 
Deitz, of Macon, Georgia, which was purchased by its pres- 
ent owner before the war. When Sherman’s army invaded 
the South Mr. Deitz sunk the machine in the Altamaha river 
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to prevent its being confiscated and sent north. At the close 
of the war it was raised, cleaned up, and placed in his 
bindery, and is today doing satisfactory work for its owner 
as well as serving asa relic that he would not care to part 
with. 

Our Cleveland correspondent advises us that the Plain 
Dealer Publishing Company of that city will move to the 
large four-story building, corner Superior and Bond streets, 
on June 1, where twice as much room will be secured. The 
Britton Printing Company has made changes in its force, 
Mr. E. F. Hamm now being manager, and Mr. James E. 
Doyle, the well-known pressman, superintendent. The fire 
in the old Miller block considerably damaged the following 
firms, but all are now in running order: Moses & Co., 
printers, and J. & F. Haker, binders, third floor ; Eclipse 
Electrotype and Engraving Company, second floor, and 
W. E. Kneale, printer, ground floor. 

A NEW company has been incorporated at Appleton, Wis- 
consin, with a capital stock of $20,000, to be called the 
Appleton Printing & Paper Company. A two-story build- 
ing is now being erected, which will be fully equipped with 
machinery for producing printed matter of all descriptions. 
It is proposed to work in connection with the mills in that 
vicinity, and make a specialty of printing upon paper in the 
rolland rewinding it, as well as doing specialty work where 
large quantities are required. The machinery will be run 
by water power, and the facilities include an electrotype 
and binding plant. The officers of the company are: B. T. 
Gilmore, president; F. J. Harwood, vice-president; A. G. 
Leffingwell, secretary and treasurer; B. F. Goodell, super- 
intendent. 

ON a Tuesday morning, a few weeks ago, Mr. F. C. Nune- 
macher, of Louisville, Kentucky, received a letter from the 
Chicago branch of the American Type Founders’ Company in 
regard to a cylinder press then on exhibition in their ware- 
rooms. As just such a press was needed by Mr. Nune- 
macher, he called up that firm on the long-distance telephone 
and obtained their price, later in the day telegraphing an 
offer, which was accepted, the press being shipped the next 
day, arriving at Louisville at 3 p.m. Thursday, and by Sat- 
urday evening was in position and ready for work. The 
press was first used on one of the largest railroad tariffs 
ever issued, containing over five hundred pages, requiring 
nearly seven tons of type and more than two miles of brass 
rule for its composition, nearly a carload of paper being 
used fur a single edition. This matter is mentioned as show- 
ing the speed with which Chicago houses can fill orders, 
and the enterprise of the Louisville printing firm in thus 
putting in machinery to carry out an important contract. 

THE most remarkable printing establishment in the 
world is that conducted by the monks of Neuville Mon- 
treuil-sur-Mer, in the Pas de Calais province, in the north 
of France, where the whole of the service books of the 
Carthusian Order, for use throughout the world, are 
printed. Copies of these works cannot be purchased ; they 
are only issued to the members of the Order. They are 
most beautiful productions, printed on the finest paper, 
which is handmade, bearing the watermark of the Order. 
They are made in all sizes, from royal folio to smaller royal 
quarto, in red and black type, with music and initial letters. 
The monks of this establishment also cast their own type 
and bind their own books, and carry out all the different 
branches, even to designing their own letters, wood engrav- 
ing, and photo-typography. The University Press at Ox- 
ford is not only one of the most remarkable printing estab- 
lishments in the world, but also one of the oldest. It makes 
its own type and its own ink, burns its own charcoal for 
making the ink, makes its own paper, and so on. The 
famous Oxford India paper is unique, and a marvel of com- 
pression and strength, and the secret of its manufacture is 
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known only to three persons. From no printing press in 
the world are so many —1,000,000 of each — Bibles and 
prayer books issued annually, and types are set up in 319 
foreign languages and dialects.—Australian Journal. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





COATED PAPER. 

“It beats X-rays,’’ is what the Union Card & Paper 
Company, New York, say about a bargain in coated paper 
which they announce in another column. We have enough 
confidence in them to believe that if they say it, it must 
be so. 





PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 


The price of the patent quoins manufactured by C. H. 
Dicke, Downer’s Grove, Illinois, has been reduced from 
$1.35 to $1 per dozen pairs, and keys to 25 cents each. This 
will be an inducement to printers to purchase this quoin, 
which is made after the Hempel pattern, and is said to be 


* giving good satisfaction wherever introduced. 





MATRIX ROLLING MACHINE. 

George E. Lloyd & Co., 202-204 South Clinton street, Chi- 
cago, are putting on the market an improved matrix rolling 
machine for newspaper and book stereotyping, which they 
claim will pay for itself every six months. They have 
recently issued a booklet fully describing this machine, 
which they will be glad to send to any parties interested 
upon request. 





ANTON WILD, PHOTO-ENGRAVER. 


Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will notice this month 
an advertisement of Anton Wild, of Buffalo, New York, 
containing a handsome half-tone illustration indicative of 
the character of work he turns out. Mr. Wild was formerly 
with the Matthews & Northrup Company, and afterward 
with Mr. Volger, under the firm name of Volger & Wild. 
He is now in business for himself and gives his personal 
attention to all orders. His address is 14 and 16 Ellicott 
street. 





THE NEW FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER. 


This machine is one which sells for but three-fourths of 
the price usually asked for a first-class typewriter, and yet 
it stands in the front rank as a strictly high-grade machine. 
A user of the New Franklin writes of it as follows: ‘‘It has 
all the good qualities and none of the bad qualities of the 
many other typewriters I had tried prior to getting it. It is 
quick to respond to the touch, has a light, springy, equal 
touch. It keeps its alignment perfectly under all circum- 
stances. It is compact and easy to keep in order. Its 
writing is always in sight, and corrections are easily made 
without the use of any series of scales or lifting of carriage. 
It is as reliable and lasting as the highest-priced machines ; 
indeed, in one respect, that of alignment, it is their superior 
in every way.”’ 


‘¢ EMBOSSING MADE EASY.’’ 


A new edition of this practical treatise on embossing 
has just been issued. It contains illustrations and about a 
dozen pages of specimens of embossing executed by the 
methods described in the book. The cost of this feature 
alone was over $200. P. J. Lawlor, the author of the book, 
is a practical pressman and embosser, and it has been 
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revised by an experienced die cutter. No other book con- 
tains quite the information to be found in ‘‘ Embossing 
Made Easy,’’ and it is a satisfactory guide to a successful 
working of the embossing process. Some of the methods 
described have been sold at high prices, and are now for the 
first time made public. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1. 
For sale by The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago, or 197 Potter building, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 





RELIANCE SPECIAL HAND PRESS. 


The illustration upon the opposite page, which was en- 
graved by the Illinois Engraving Company, Chicago, froma 
photograph taken by J. B. May, is a good example of half- 
tone illustration of machinery where the background is cut 
away, and the lower portions of the cut vignetted. The 
numerous calls for pictures of this press have induced the 
makers, Messrs. Paul Shniedewend & Company, 197 South 
Canal street, Chicago, to present them to our readers with a 
copy of THE INLAND PRINTER. The many points of advan- 
tage this machine has over the old hand presses are fully set 
forth in circulars they have issued. Parties who have put 
in these machines speak in the highest terms of the way 
they are pleased with their working. 





MAGNA CHARTA BOND ADS. 


The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Iilinots : 

DEAR Sirs,— The receipt of your collection of Magna 
Charta Bond Prize Ads. is acknowledged with thanks. It is 
a most interesting collection, and a flattering exhibit of the 
estimation in which the type faces of the American Type 
Founders’ Company are held by the ambitious, progressive 
printers who competed. 

Of the 148 specimens submitted, it has been ascertained 
that: 

101 used type originated and made by the American 

Type Founders’ Company ; 
used type originated by other founders ; 
used type made by the American Type Founders’ 

Company, in connection with type made by other 

foundries ; 
5 used plain type, the makers not identifiable. 
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In this comparison account is taken only of type faces of 
a distinctive character, excluding romans and plain gothics, 
antiques, and other common faces. 

Of the six prize winners, five used our type exclusively. 

It will be to the advantage of the craft generally if this 
collection of ads. has a wide sale, as it presents a number of 
valuable suggestions as to style to both job and ad. compos- 
itors. Fifty cents is a moderate price for it. 

Yours truly, H. L. BULLEN. 
NEw York, February 20, 1896. 





PROFITABLE PRINTING IN COLORS. 


A great variety of color work can be accomplished on the 
Golding Art Jobber supplied with chromatic attachment. 
The fountain, which forms a part of this attachment, will 
supply any number of separate colors up to twelve, and they 
can be worked entirely distinct or blended together, as may 
be desired. The size of the chase is 12 by 18 inches, and the 
cost is small when considered in connection with the work 
that can be accomplished on it. It is valuable for printing in 
one color and for embossing as well as for chromatic work, 
and its attainable speed of 2,500 impressions per hour, with 
perfect register, makes it the most profitable half medium 
press now manufactured. Full particulars as to prices, etc., 
can be obtained from Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and 28 Elm street, New York. 
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Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers’ cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 





RAFTER’S PATENT PLATE CLAMP. 


The accompanying illustration shows a plate attached 
to block by means of plate clamps, patented by J. J. Rafter, 
of the Rafter Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connect- 
icut. There are cor- 
ner and side clamps, 
and the method of 
holding the plate in 
place can be seen at 
a glance. The press- 
man can take a plate 
from the block in a 
few moments and underlay it between the plate and the 
wood. A great many pressmen are at present depending 
almost entirely for perfect effects in half-tone work by mak- 
ing an overlay. Much better results can be obtained by a 
properly cut underlay attached to the under surface of the 
copper etching. 








THE AULT & WIBORG CHANGES. 


A representative of THE INLAND PRINTER visited the 
ink works of the Ault & Wiborg Company, of Cincinnati, 
during the time they were somewhat upset on account of 
building a new fireproof four-story addition to their factory. 
This addition is now complete, and will increase the facili- 
ties of the company about threefold. This increased capac- 
ity was made necessary by the large demand for their 
product. They now claim to have the most complete print- 
ing ink factory in the country, making their own varnishes 
and dry colors, and practically everything used in the manu- 
facture of their printing inks. The new addition to their 
works is built of stone, brick, iron and cement, and is fitted 
up with the latest labor-saving machinery for the production 
of ink. The factory is now in position to handle all orders, 
no matter how large. Printers and lithographers visiting 
Cincinnati will be gladly accorded the privilege of examin- 
ing this complete manufactory, and will be initiated into the 
mysteries of the manufacture of a material which some of 
them know very little about. 





THE EMPIRE TYPESETTING MACHINE. 


On or before March 10, the Empire Typesetting Machine 
Company will have one of their machines in practical oper- 
ation at the Chicago salesrooms of the A. D. Farmer & Son 
Typefounding Company, 111-113 Quincy street, in the Rand- 
McNally building, which may be inspected by those inter- 
ested in machine composition. This machine is well known 
in the East, where it has given the most satisfactory results 
for the past three years, and where it has been demonstrated 
beyond question to be a first-class typesetter for book and 
newspaper work. It is by no means an experiment. On 
this account printers and publishers in the West will be 
glad to have a machine where they can examine it, and will 
undoubtedly take advantage of this opportunity. Type set 
by this machine produces the same results as hand composi- 
tion, and the percentage of errors is reduced to a minimum, 
as the type is accurately distributed by an automatic dis- 
tributor having a capacity of 100,000 ems per day. The 
speed of the machine is limited only by the ability of the 
operator. Many operators have shown an average of 7,700 
ems of solid nonpareil per hour, which brings the cost per 
thousand as low as that done by any line-casting machine 
now made. Caps, small caps, italics and black letter side- 
heads can be set as readily as straight matter. Changes 
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FOR PROVING HALF-TONE AND PROCESS CUTS. 


(See opposite page. 
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in manuscript, additions or corrections of typographical 
errors can be made the same as in hand-set matter. The 
following report, showing a record for one week, made by 
the Empire machine in the office of the Williams Printing 
Company, New York, in July, 1895, is interesting : 








PERERG cos shccnacsesrssanaen sets sssareu senso shanksd 51,000 
PR MINIT AIRY) cos naneanucee® demeeeeee se rasstnees 26,000 
PEMON cisacy cs eeeh been eees sas keo esis been bases enue so ee 65,000 
Tuesday, 2'% hours’ overtime (day of closing paper).. 83,000 
WURMIIODRON oss cawns sashes ecnecesnses 0250008 sSe0 oe EE 57,000 
MUMMY eine ese socgscauans eds see behesebionneacsaen on 55,000 

BAMA oo 55 seo ch 20 chess i Suen SaRNGRRa ena Ree 337,000 


The two and one-half hours extra work on Tuesday night 
was made necessary on account of the paper being closed 
up on that day. In this time 19,400 ems were set, an average 
of 7,700 ems an hour. Parties intending to purchase ma- 
‘chines for book or newspaper composition will serve their 
own interests by investigating the Empire. The manufac- 
turers inform us the machine will be kept in practical oper- 
ation at the Chicago salesrooms until further notice. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD INSERT. 


The three-color insert of the Pennsylvania Short Lines 
presented in our February number attracted considerable 
attention, not only on account of the enterprise shown by 
this railroad in arranging for a design to be executed by 
this new process, but by the excellence of the colors used 
and the general effect produced by plates of this description 
upon a ‘‘Colt’s Armory”’ press. A few copies of the Feb- 
ruary issue are still unsold, and those who failed to pur- 
chase can obtaina sample. Mr. H.R. Dering, the assistant 
general passenger agent of the Pennsylvania Short Lines, 
whose office is at 248 South Clark street, Chicago, is one of 
the most progressive advertising men in the West, and the 
printed matter put out by him has a character peculiarly its 
own. The expression ‘‘ Look at the Map,’’ used in all of 
his advertising, has become as well known as some of the 
catch phrases used by bicycle concerns and other large 
advertisers. He will be glad to furnish information to all 
travelers from Chicago desiring to reach points south and 
east of Chicago in the quickest time, especially Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Washington, Philadel- 
phia and New York. 





THE NEW WETTER CATALOGUE. 


The numbering machine catalogue of Joseph Wetter & 
Co., Brooklyn, New York, for 1896, is just out. ‘‘ Clinched 
Claims,’”’ the first chapter in the work, gives concise rea- 
sons why the Wetter machines are the only ones which do 
perfectly every task put upon them. This is followed bya 
general description of the several patterns of machines 
manufactured, accompanied by illustrations, samples of 
figures, plans for numbering, styles of railroad tickets, etc. 
There is no device for consecutively numbering anything in 
the printing line that is not made by this concern, whose 
energy and enterprise in planning and perfecting machines 
of this class have resulted in their now being considered the 
highest authority on numbering machinery, and the firm to 
whom the printer must naturally look for suggestions and 
help when wanting such machines for special or regular 
work. Printed in olive and brown, and neatly set, the cata- 
logue does credit to the house issuing it. If any fault can 
be found with the work it is the attempt at an embossed 
cover, which shows the entire ignorance on the part of the 
printer of the method of properly doing this work. 





FOUNDATION OF GOOD TYPE. 
The prime necessity in making good type is a perfect 
punch. At the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
it was conceded that the most perfect mechanical exhibit was 
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the punch cutter invented by Mr. L. B. Benton, and the 
award given to this machine by the judges is in the highest 
degree commendatory. A medal was granted, and the 
accompanying award says: ‘‘Cuts typefounders’ punches 
absolutely correct, and at the greatest rate of speed known 
to the art. The sensitive minuteness and absolute precision 
of working mechanisms and cutting tools enables an oper- 
ator, by following prepared patterns, to produce a type- 
founders’ steel punch of perfect contour, with any angle or 
bevel and any desired depth of counter. Produces type 
punches at minimum cost and insures an accuracy and speed 
not otherwise obtainable. This machine is the embodiment 
of the highest order of mechanical construction; cuts a line 
in steel to one ten-thousandth of an inch, and produces per- 
fect type punches.’’ This machine is one of the most val- 
uable inventions owned by the American Type Founders’ 
Company, and is used by that company for the benefit of 
printers in producing artistic and useful type faces with 
marvelous rapidity. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 








BOOKS. 





DVERTISING WITHOUT COST is acquired only by 

perusal of the book, ‘‘Some Advertising that Advertises,” by Wright, 

Electric Printer, Buffalo, N. Y. Price reduced to 75 cents to close out. Sold 
everywhere. Highly indorsed. Come quick. 





should have H. G. Bish- 
200 pages, price $1. Also his 
and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 
rice $2; the ‘“* Printers’ Order 
eady Reckoner” and ‘“ Dia- 
cents each. Sold by H. G. 
New York, and all typefound- 
ful works published for print- 
business need these books. 


LL LIVE PRINTERS 
op’s ** Practical Printer,”’ 
“Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the *“* Specimens of Job Work,”’ 
Book,” price $3; the ‘* Printers’ 
grams of Imposition,” price 50 
Bishop, 143 Bleecker street, 
ers. Handiest and most use- 
ers. All who are starting in 








MINT OF HINTS is the title we have given a brochure 

of thirty-three elegant embossed designs suitable for catalogue covers. 
Every page is an idea, and is worth many times the $1 we receive for it (cash 
with the order, express prepaid). Each design is worked in from one to five 
harmonious colors; you cannot afford to be without it. Ideas produce 
others, and a study of this book will aid your thinker. GRIFFITH, AX- 
TELL & CADY CO., Embossers, Holyoke, Mass. 


ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 

pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. 








FCONOMICAL SUBSCRIPTION LEDGERS—Save time, 
prevent errors. Every detail apparent at a glance. Simple, lasting. 
Ledgers registering 1,200 names, $2.50; 1,800 names, $3.25; 2,400 names, $4.00; 
4,800 names, $6.50. For specimen pages address GRAPHIC PRINTING 
CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


NOTHING LIKE IT.— There is no publication, save Zhe 
Proofsheet, that is devoted to proofreaders and proofreading. It is a 
text-book and a work of reference. Thoroughly practical and radically pro- 
gressive. <A year’s file makes a handsome and handy volume, when bound. 
Single copies, 10 cents; $1 a year. Canvassers wanted. BEN FRANKLIN 
CO., 232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 


PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes.” You need it in your business) GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











ECOND EDITION — *‘ Masure’s Method of Embossing.”’ 
You are bound to do only first-class work after reading this book. Re- 
duced to 50 cents. P. MASURE, 185 East Madison street, Chicago. 











HREE annual sets of odd jobbing sent postpaid for only 
50 cents, including Vol. IV of ‘* Specimens of Pluck’s Printing,” and 
fine collections for ’95 and °96 in special envelopes; overflowing with original 
ideas in composition; presswork in many tints and colors. D. B. LANDIS, 
proprietor Pluck Art Printery, Lancaster, Pa. 


* THE NORTH STAR is something every printer in the 
land needs. It helps him in his business; 10 cents sent with address 
will bring a parcel that pleases the typos. Tomorrow? No! Send today. 
THE NORTH STAR, Westfield, Mass. 
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FOR SALE. 
BARGAIN SALE — Presses, ruling machine, type, cases, 


stands; highest discount offered from new presses, type, machinery, 
pulleys, shafting and supplies. ALEX McKILLIPS, 421 South street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. Address ‘‘ C 13,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing Ma- 
chine for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. Address 
B. W. FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 


OR SALE — One Royle Radial Arm Router, the same as 
good as new. For further particulars, address A. M. MICHAEL, 
Albany, N. Y. 


FOR SALE —13 by 19 Universal press, with throw-off, 
fountain, steam fixtures and extra set of roller cores. Has been but 
little used and is in first-class condition. Address ILLINOIS ENGRAV- 
ING CO., 350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED. 


AN educated gentleman, having 21 years’ experience han- 

dling everything used by the craft, acquainted with western and south- 
western trade, would like to represent either printers’ supply house, press 
manufacturer or paper house. References. Address “‘C 27,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


AN ALL-ROUND BINDER wants position to take charge 
of bindery, and do finishing, if necessary; can estimate on work. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address ‘*C 14,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED — By sober, competent pressman 

having many years’ experience on half-tone work. Can take charge; $12 
positions not wanted; as saying is, ‘‘Skilled labor does not reduce wages.”’ 
Address ‘* C 29,” care INLAND PRINTER. 











ANTED— Position as foreman or superintendent of 
first-class printing office, by man of ability and ten years’ experience 
(three as foreman). Would invest $1,000 with reliable firm doing paying 
business, to secure good situation. Address ‘*C 15,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED — Position as foreman or local editor in country 
or on local staff of daily paper. ‘Ten years in newspaper business. 
Good references. Address ‘‘ C 21,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED — Position as job printer or foreman ; ten years’ 
experience; practical, sober and steady. Good references; have read 
proof and estimated. Address ‘*C 25,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED — Position as manager or superintendent. Pro- 
ficient in all departments of printing business, estimating, etc. Non- 
union. References. Address ‘*C 28,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED — Situation by machinist who thoroughly un- 
derstands the Mergenthaler Linotype Machines. Address **C 22,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


WORKING FOREMAN in composing room of largest 

job printing house in city of 30,000 wants to make a change. Compe- 
tent in care and buying of stock; married; don’t drink; smoke good share of 
the time; disposition good, if not interfered with; otherwise cranky. Who 
wants me? Union. Address **C 19,” care INLAND PRINTER. 











HELP WANTED. 
YLINDER PRESSMAN — With brains and capital (for- 


mer most important), willing to identify himself with a prosperous New 
York house of thirteen years’ standing. Address ‘*C 26,’ New York office 
INLAND PRINTER. 
““TINCLE SAM” wants printers, pressmen, bookbinders, 
etc., in the government printing office; also railway mail clerks, post 
office clerks, carriers, etc.» Thousands of new positions; good chances for 
appointment. Examinations soon in all states. Write for dates, places and 
valuable information (free) U.S. BUREAU OF INFORMATION, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
WANT practical foreman to buy interest and take fore- 
manship in weekly newspaper and job office in Colorado Springs. Less 
than $1,000 required. Want good man worse than money. Business boom- 
ing. Can draw $19 weekly and share profits. Box 91, Colorado Springs, Colo. 














ANTED — Expert half-tone pressman on finest grade 
catalogue work; also first-class job compositor who is Al rule twister. 

Both positions permanent, and guaranteed steady work; state wages, expe- 
rience and reference. GRIFFITH, AXTELL & CADY CO., Holyoke, Mass. 











SNAP FOR A SONG — Prosperous republican weekly 

in town of 2,000; office leases for $300 per year. Owner publishes an- 
other newspaper and desires to sell one office and build home for the other. 
$1,750 cash buys it. Address *C 18,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—A complete job printing plant and book 
bindery in a northern Ohio city of 40,000 inhabitants; a great manufac- 
turing center, with business diversified. The above plant has ten modern 
presses, fully equipped job composing room and a complete book bindery, 
all doing $60,000 business per annum, during the last two years. Estab- 
lished 1871. Can be purchased on very liberal terms; good reasons for sell- 
ing. Address C. C. PHILBRICK, 111 & 113 South Pearl street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


OR SALE— Book and job printing establishment. Good 
business opportunity. One drum cylinder Cottrell press, 30 by 43 bed; 

one two-revolution Cottrell press, 26 by 37 bed; one Colt’s Armory press; 
two Gordons; one Brown & Carver Cutter, 32-inch; one stapling machine; 
stereotyping outfit; 480 fonts of types; stones, racks, cases, electric motor 
and appliances, etc. Address JOHN WALTERS, 610 Vine street, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 





OR SALE — Complete job printing office, Portland, Ore- 
gon; inventory $10,000; will sell half-interest very cheap; everything 
modern and in first-class condition. Best equipped office of its size on the 
coast; has a fine established trade, and will make a splendid living and pay 
good interest on investment for a practical man; party buying will have full 
management of the business. Reasons for selling, have other large business 
interests to look after. Address **C 24,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Complete job printing office, Rochester, N. Y. 
Inventory $3,500, will sell for $2,500. Everything modern and in first- 
class condition. Has established trade that will make good living and pay 
good interest on investment for practical man. Address “C 10,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Country news and job office, in a pleasant 

southeastern Wisconsin town; material nearly new; just the thing for 
anyone desiring a business that can be run at small expense. II health only 
reason for selling; $1,000 cash. Address ‘‘ C 23,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE — Daily and weekly newspaper ; 
republican, official paper; town 5,000; complete job and newspaper out- 
fit, mostly new; price, $3,000. Address **C 17,” care INLAND PRINTER. 














FOR SALE — The best paying newspaper property in 
Montana. Has paid an annual profit of over $3,000 for the past seven 
years. Subscription, $3, and 1,000 circulation. Business permanent, and 
constantly growing. County seat, republican county, and official paper. 
Large monthly pay roll, rich mining interests, delightful summers and mild 
winters. Price, $6,000; with two-story office building, $10,000. Office material 
invoices $5,500. Personal jnspection invited. Address “*C 16,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


$2 O00 WILL BUY a good paying newspaper and job 
? office in Central New York; live town; main line railroads in 
five directions; 3,000 population; well-assorted, late-face type; good chance 
for right man. Address ‘*C 20,” care INLAND PRINTER. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
C UT-MAKING.—A very simple process, and the only one 


known, that enables anybody to make splendid engravings at very 
trifling cost. All material required costs about 75c. With a common writing 
pen and special ink, that you make yourself, you make a sketch on the sheet 
zinc kept in tin and stove stores, and a little acid does the rest. Or by a very 
simple method a print, photo or drawing on paper is quickly transferred to 
the zinc and soon transformed into a relief engraving. ‘Thousands now using 
it. Price of process only $1.00. Simple, quick and costless embossing process 
included. Illustrated circular and unsolicited testimonials for a stamp. 
THOS. M. DAY, Publisher News-Record, Centerville, Ind., U. S. A. 


EMBOSSING is the only substitute for steel-die work that 
can be produced on an ordinary job press. To be effective it must be 
well done. ‘To do it well requires good composition. Whiteson’s is still the 
best to be had; easily manipulated, softens readily, hardens quickly. Your 
dealer keeps it —if he don’t, send $1 to l. WHITESON, 298 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, for a cake. 


FOR SALE — Recipes for ‘‘ Padding Glue”’ and ‘‘Ink Re- 
finer and Drier.”” Can have pads ready for delivery in thirty min- 
utes; ink refiner is excellent in using old inks; ink will dry soon when using 
it; price for both, 50 cents. DAVID M. SHILLING, 403 South Walnut 
street, Troy, Ohio. 


OR THE FIRST TIME in months we are even with 
orders, and can ship promptly our ‘‘ Complete’’ Set of Composing 
Rules. Have you our catalogue? Sent on request. We can supply any 
size you need in composing or make-up rules. Correspondence solicited. 
HARRISON RULE MFG. CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 
LLUSTRATIONS — Single-column pen-and-ink portrait 


cuts, $1.25; double-column, $2.50; buildings, same price; cartoons and 

















RACTICAL INSTRUCTION in half-tone and zinc proc- 
esses, by the latest methods, can be had in an establishment in daily 
operation, conducted by anexpert. Address ‘*C 12,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
RACTICAL INSTRUCTION given in the 3-color proc- 
ess. For particulars and samples, address M. WOLFE, 18-28 E. Fourth 
street, Dayton, Ohio. 


RESSMEN AND FEEDERS—This is just what you 

need, “‘The Handy Margin Gauge.” Instantly Adjustable to any 

margin, and kept there if desired. Carried in vest pocket; try one; price 25 
cents. Stamps taken. BOX 59, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


HE EMPIRE PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFAC- 


turing Company, 249 Centre street, New York, want to buy some two- 
revolution presses ; all sizes. Give particulars and spot cash price. 























OR SALE— A small job office with good business, well 

located, near Chicago; present owner will sell cheap for cash, owing to 

ill health and too much work; splendid opportunity for practical printer who 
desires to become independent. Address **C 30,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


HE SCOTT TABLET PRESS is the best and the cheap- 

est. Price reduced to$5. A complete press, not simply a clamp. Will 

pad any size up to largest letter-heads. For sale by all typefoundries, 
dealers and advertising agents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE EMPIRE PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFAC- 


turing Company, 249 Centre street, New York, want to buy pony presses, 
drum cylinders or two-revolutions. Give particulars and spot cash price. 





HE BEST LITHOGRAPHIC GILDING INK for Ja- 

panned Tin or Iron. Especially adapted for steam and hand press 
work. Gives an elegant burnish and will not scratch. Samples and particu- 
lars on application. THE COSHOCTON GILDING INK CO., Coshocton, 
Ohio. 


HE CLIMAX BOOK CORNER is just what you have 

been looking for to protect the corners of books from damage while in 
transit by mail or express. Former price, $1.75 per thousand; will close out 
those remaining for $1.00 per thousand. INLAND PRINTER COo., 212-214 
Monroe street, Chicago. 


HE EMPIRE PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFAC- 
turing Company, 249 Centre street, New York, want to buy some presses 

to print sheet 24 by 38; bed not over 29 by 42; two-revolution preferred. 
Give particulars and spot cash price. 








J Two simple methods. White- 
ENGRAVING MADE EASY. on-Black and Granotype. The plates 
are of type metal and are cast, thin or type-high, directly from the writing 
or drawing, which is done on a piece of cardboard. Advertisement and 
embossing plates, illustrations, borders, ornaments, etc., are quickly and 
cheaply produced by these methods. Running expenses (not counting metal, 
which may be used again), about two cents for each plate. Both styles can be 
made from one drawing. Outfit can_be used for stereotyping also. Send 
stamp for circulars, samples, etc., to HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty- 
third street, New York. 


~F.Hilling 


YOUR NAME engraved in similar style to the above, with 
hand-cut brass embossing die to fit, and can of Burbank’s Embossing 
Composition, with full instructions —all for $3. This is a special price, to 
introduce our improved brass dies. We are headquarters for embossing 
dies; send stamp for circular. C. J. PETERS & SON, 145 High street, 


3oston. 











Our Bargain Counter. 


FOLDER MONTH. 


We have to offer a complete Plant of Folding Machinery, 
to be sold entire or individually, consisting of the following 
machines, none of which have been run thirty days : 





HREE, POINT-FEED BOOK FOLDERS — Will fold 8, 


16, 32 pages; sheets from 16x20 to 28x42. Original price, $900 each. 


WO, COMBINATION POINT anp DROP ROLL FEED 
MACHINES— For 8, 16, 32 pages; sheets from 16 x20 to 28x 42. 
Original price, $1,200 each. 


OUR, UNIVERSAL HAND-FEED COMBINATION 

MACHINES — Sheets from 20x30 to 36x50; 3d and 4th folds right- 

angle, and 3d and 4th folds parallel. (Just the machines for rapid pamphlet 
work.) Original price, $1,300 each. 


NE, DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER (Book Imposition)— 


Largest sheet 28x42. Original price, $1,400. 


Two, HAND-FEED NEWSPAPER FOLDERS — Sheets 
from 23 x 30 to 36x 50, with 8-page paster and trimmer. Original price, 


$750. 

&& Note.— All these machines delivered f. 0. b. New York. A mag- 
nificent plant just as it stands, made up of the best and most modern folding 
machines. 


GOING! GOING! What’s your bid? Cash talks. Next! 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





WRINKLES IN RULE AND COLOR. 


A practical demonstration of what can be profitably done in an ordinary 
country printing office in these two fascinating kinds of work, with notes 
giving the “‘how” and “why.” It will assist any printer to do neat and 
tasty work under all circumstances. Only 25 cents postpaid. 


ALFRED L. FLUDE, Springville, lowa. 


GSI HII IIH III OHO 
Royal Pasted Bristols. 


A genuine Pasted Bristol, 22% x 28%, thick for its weight, 
snappy, of a beautiful finish, at the following prices: 


Nothing like it has ever been 120 1b. . $2.40 per 100 sheets. 
produced. Every sheet perfect or 1440ib. . 200 ° “ &% 
your money back. Samples on ( ios: < sao = . 
application. 1801b. . 360 * « «& 


UNION CARD & PAPER CO., 198 William St., New York. 








‘‘How to Make Envelopes.”’ 


HIS is not a complete treatise on Envelope Making, but 
Simple Directions by which any printer who has a paper 
cutter can make envelopes of any size, for pamphlets, etc. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents, or five two-cent stamps. 


CHICAGO ENVELOPE CLASP CO., 170 Madison St., CHICAGO. 


to us for your next Embossing Plate. We will supply you with 
a large sample lot of our unsurpassed Embossing Composi- 
tion FREE with the first order of plate. By sending us two 
l-cent stamps we will send you a copy of our ‘‘ Embossing on 
Ordinary Job Presses,’? which contains full instructions, etc., for taking 
transfers for making the plates, mounting plate, impression required, use of 
composition, and in short, the art of embossing in a nutshell. Superior Em- 
bossing Plate and Composition Co., 328 Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Successful Traveling Salesman 


who is reliable, steady and a hustler, with the best of references, is 
open for engagement with a reliable house manufacturing or selling 
printing presses, folding machines, printers’ supplies, or any article 
kindred to the trade. Parties desiring such a man, and willing to 
pay a fair salary, may address “C 11,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


ST.LOUIS 
DHOTO-FNGRAVING (. 


QR. 47 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MP? 


We are the original inventors of, and have had many 
years’ experience, and have manufactured a large number of 


machines for treating 
“iiss WATERPROOF SIGNS: 
and paper boards with 
paraffine and especially for coating ‘‘ Waterproof Signs.’’ 


Full particulars and references will be cheerfully furnished. 
WILSON PAPER BOX MACHINERY Co., Chicago, III. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 














DIXON Ss ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 








DIXON Ss BELT DRESSING...wmen PREVENTS 


SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 


Send for Circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








ss THE DURANT 


\ a 


COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Are you in need of 
I(Custrations ? 


In order to introduce my Half-tones, 
Zinc Etchings and Wood Engravings, 
I will furnish, for a limited time, En- 
gravings in quality second to none, at 
a very low figure. For Newspaper 
Illustrations I furnish an extra deep 





plate. 
ANTON WILD, 
Correspondence 14 & 16 ELLICOTT STREET, 
Solicited. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PHOTO BY F, BERNHARD, BUFFALO, 








HK) 


he here are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
Sess But when you set through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old reliable 


| we) goods of GEO. Dather’s Sons, 29 Rose 
5) st., pew York. 








Dexter ») THE NEW 


Folders ¢ Quadruple 


SIXTEEN 


AUTOMATIC POINTS Will also INSERT 
and form 
will register accurately on two 32-page 
Rapid Drop Roll Folders, sections. 
sheets with lost guide edges. ae 


F. L. Montague & Co., se Agents 


17 Astor Place, 9 Rew York. 
515 Dearborn Street, § Ghicago. 
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Dae American Gylinder Bress 
muperiot to All Others. 


Only Kigh-Srade 
Machine sinee first 
INVENTION Of 
Cylinder Sresses 
wilh 
Radical 
and Genuine 


New Bed 


DoveMVent. 





wole Cigents for the ba. wm. 


a 


wend fox Citeular giving 
Full parliculass. 





We will pul these 
PAGGHINGS AQGiNSt 
any Qylinders now 
on the market, 


of 


Three Sizes. 
Three Prices. 


SIZE OF BED. PRICE. 
12x 14%, . . $500 
19%, x 3534, . 800 
zo x 36, . 1,500 


Dre Greseent Dye Foundry, 


349-351 Dearborn wt. Ghicage. 
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THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “ACME” CUTTER. 


use the ““Acme’’ 
Self-Clamping Cutter ? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


| § The Child Acme Cutter 


and Press Co. 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
17 Astor Place, New York. 
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EK. C. Faller & Co. 


Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER. 


PBookbinders’ 


oo oS AMNO «+ 


Printers’ 
Machinery. 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 


Economic Paper Feeding Machines, 


SOLE AGENTS 


Chambers Folding Machines, 


. Christie Rotary Beveling Machine. 


845 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade St. 


@ AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Oe 


oe tJ 


Acme Cutting Machines, 
Seybold Cutting Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backers, 

| Ellis Book Trimmers, 
Universal Wire Stitchers, 
Elliott Thread Stitchers, 


> J Peerless Perforators 
(Sole Eastern Agents), 


Christie Pressing and Tying 
Machines, 

Embossers, Inkers, Smashers, 

Ruling Machines, 

Paging Machines, 

Index Cutters, etc. 

Full Line of Machine Parts, 
and Supplies, 

Tape, Wire, Thread, etc. 


NEW YORK. 





The Celebrated 


imeaiet (Zhandler & Price 


GORDON PRESS 


PATENTED a 


MAY 26, - 1885 
APRIL 12, 1887 
MARCH 12, 1889 
«+. OTHERS PENDING. 
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OLD 
STYLE 






Buy the BEST at FIRST and thus SAVE REPAIR BILLS. 


Not for the Least Money, 
but Cheapest in the end, 


A TIME and MONEY SAVER. 


oe SIZES AX® PRICES... 


Eighth Medium, 7x11 {8 Thowoand ts $150.00 

bie -< 8x12 = “a a 165.00 
Quarto Medium, 10 x 15 = 250.00 
Large Quarto, 12x18 . 3 = 300.00 
* Half Medium, 14 x 20 . = 400.00 
°° sie 14% x 22 = 450.00 
Steam Fixtures, = = = = = 15.00 
Chandler & Price Fountain, for either size press, 20.00 
Buckeye Fountain, - = 5 = = 10.00 


*% With each Half Medium are four rollers, thus securing 
superior distribution. 

With each press there are three Chases, one Brayer, two 
sets of Roller Stocks, two Wrenches and one Roller Mold. 


No charge for boxing and shipping. 
All our goods guaranteed in every respect. 


N. B.— None genuine without the name of Chandler & 
Price, Cleveland, Ohio, cast upon the rocker. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON. 
Over 5,000 Sold! the manufacturer. 


AN UNEQUALED’ RECORD. 





FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. 
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PERFECT PRUGLOOES * PERFEGT TYPE 
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WHY BUY THE SECOND-BEST WHEN|. 


THE BEST COSTS YOU NO MORE. . 
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My 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


l—BENTON PUNCH CUTTER 


“Cuts type-founders’ punches absolutely correct, and at the greatest rate of speed 
known to the art. The sensitive minuteness and absolute precision of working me- 
chanisms and cutting tools enable an operator, by following prepared patterns, to 
produce a type-founder’s steel punch of perfect contour, with any angle of bevel and 
any desired depth of counter..... Value of this perfectly constructed and rapidly 
working machine to the type-founders’ art is inestimable. Produces type punches at 
minimum cost, and insures an accuracy and speed not otherwise obtainable. ... . Ma- 
chine is the embodiment of highest order of mechanical construction; cuts a line in 
steel one-ten-thousandths of an inch, and produces perfect type punches.”’ 


2.—BARTH AUTOMATIG TYPE-CASTING 
AND FINISHING MACHINE 


“* Machine possesses high merit in compactness and convenience, accuracy in opera- 
tion, and efficiency, while being operated at highest speed. Large productive capacity ; 
complete finish of yieid. Adapted to American principle of manufacturing metal type. 
Novelty, in that type can be taken from machine for examination at any stage of 
development. Practical in operation. Highly perfected in design and construction.” 


3.—PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING 
AND FINISHING TYPE 


“‘ Exhibition of machinery, appliances and processes of the manufacture of movable 
metal type, beginning with the perfectly constructed and minutely adjusted Benton 
Punch-Cutting Machine, and ending with the well designed and highly efficient Barth 
Automatic Steam-Power Type-Casting and Type-Finishing Machine, in the production 
of Copper Alloy Type of the correct proportions of toughness, hardness, uniform accu- 
racy, and high degree of utility.”’ 


4,.—SPACE »® QUADRAT MACHINE 


‘* Automatically casts spaces and quadrats, displaces jets, grooves bottoms and 
removes burrs... . . With micrometer and graduated dial to adjust mold to any sized 
type. Good design ; first-class workmanship in construction; smoothness in operation 
of automatic mechanisms; highest merit in efficiency, performance and volume of 


5.—TYPOGRAPHICAL DISPLAY 


** Illustrating the use of type, borders and ornaments in combination. Forms varied 
in size and unique in design. Absolutely without fault as to artistic effect and justifi- 
cation. Specimen Book, specially noticeable for its size and completeness and perfec- 
tion, shown in the art of founding artistic type faces.’ 


6.—SELF-SPACING TYPE 


‘‘Type constructed to reduce time of justification to a minimum. Value of self- 
spacing type self-apparent in tabular work. Greatly reduces time required to justify 
lines, and secures more even wearing surfaces for stereotype processes and printing 
presses, because of true justification. Possesses great labor-saving merit, economy in 
composition and correctin, Insures great durability and consequent increased com- 
mercial value over type whith can be only approximately justified.’’ 


7.—EXHIBIT OF EVOLUTION IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF TYPE 


“« Type-casting method meet in 1793, consisting of hand mold; rotary type- 
casting machine of 1840, operated by hand; steam type-casting machine of 1870, with 
jet-breaking attachment, formerly a Lend process; and Barth Automatic Type-Casting 
and Type- Pestecting Machine of 1893, which delivers 10,000 perfected type characters 
per hour ready for the printer’s uses. 
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Our Improved 


Extension Front 
Cabinet 


is more of a success than we expected: 
The printers like them: 

Our factory is crowded with orders: 
We want more orders to keep it crowded : 


PATENTS 
APPLIED FOR 





Extension Front Cabinets (originated and con- 
trolled by us), crowd fifty (50) cases into space occupied by one 
thirty-case rack : 

Every case easy of access: 

You don’t have to stand on a box to get at the top cases: 
your compositor don’t have to rip his ‘‘pants” when setting a long 
line out of the bottom case: 











' Any Case can be taken out and placed at proper 
Cases slide on Steel Runs: . height for compositors’ use. 


Cases never ‘‘sag:”’ 


Any case can be put at proper height WRITE US 
to set type from: FOR PARTICULARS 


Stereotype 
—=Blocks: 


Our improved Stereotype Blocks are made for wear. 
We make prices that sell them. 





Chases: 


There is a big difference in Wrought-Iron Chases. 


To lock up a heavy form, or for accurate register, you need a good, 
stiff Chase. You can do it in half the time. 


We will make you a good one: Order our Chases through any dealer. 


R. W. Hartnett 
| 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists PHILADELPHIA | 


Type and Supplies 
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say, You Westerners ! 








| ..FOUR SIZES. 


7x1 10 X15 
9x13 12x18 


SEE ee eee ieee 








If most of the shrewd down-east Yankees use and con- 
sider the Perfected Prouty the best job press built, 
why not take a tumble and see if they are right? To 
responsible parties we will ship on trial. We will put 
them beside the best of them. 


GEORGE W. PROUTY CO. 


100 and 102 High Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SEND FOR 
SECONDHAND LIST 
OF PRESSES, ETC. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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SEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEE DEE ELELESEL ELEN 


Notice of 


Removal 


Our Office and Warerooms are 
now located at 


: == 82 & 84 FULTON ST. 

: COR. GOLD ST. 

: covering an area of 15,000 square feet, to display 

% and show to our friends and patrons a most com- 
plete line of Printers’, Electrotypers’, Stereo- 
typers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery and 
Supplies. We cordially invite you to favor us 

with a visit. 

: 


F.WESEL MFG. CO. 


82 & 84 Fulton St., cor. Gold, 
New York, N.Y. 


Factory: 
58 & 60 Cranberry St., cor. Henry, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NesseessuseessessessesstesesseeseTsENeEESTesESseseeeseseE 


Fs siniisesehaiceiitebpiaiiieiiaibiiaaaenlaiaiinisiaai 





HOWARD IRON 








™ Ya al it | 4 


Barnlart Bros. & Spindler, Typetounders, 








WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


t GEM” 


With IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 





. Price, $175 ... 








The Best Lever Paper Cutter Made. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ 
BOOKBINDERS’ anpb 
PAPERMAKERS’ 
MACHINERY. 





—~ SEND FOR PRICES. ———— 


Ohicago. 


General Western Agents, 
183 TO 187 MONROE ST., 
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THe NEW HUBER 22232" 










H- Rea Vewing Crear 
8- Pea Rock 

Ce Rea Rack on Grids 
- Cross Read Frame 
&- Gross Head 

F- Grank Curae 

G- Cross Head Bow 















































































































































The above drawing shows the bed movement of the New Huber Press. 
The bed is driven by our celebrated crank, with the greatest possible speed, smoothness and 


accuracy ; no cams or springs being used in any part of the construction. 

Hardened steel rollers are placed between the steel shoes of the bed and the four steel tracks which 
support it, thus reducing all friction to the minimum. 

Our patented full toothed continuous register rack locks the bed and the cylinder together at the 
end of the printing, as well as at the beginning, obviating any possible slurring or wearing of the plates. 

The pyramid distribution, consisting of four form rollers, two vibrators, two storage rollers and a 
connecting rider roller, all running together, gives a most perfect and satisfactory spread of the ink. 
The back-up motion is positive and noiseless, and can be used as a brake as soon as the belt is shifted onto 
the loose pulley. 

We invite investigation of our new construction, and guarantee satisfactory speed, register, impres- 
sion, distribution and life. 


Van Allens & Boughton, 


richeesaasehiaatsemeaa 59 Ann St., 17 to 23 Rose St. 
256 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. New York. 
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Arabol 
Manufacturing 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREPARED GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES AND FINISHES, 
PASTES, CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 

















Use... 
SUPERIOR a 


REDUCING <I ve 


COMPOUND . Which does not get sticky on the 

oes Th \ SPHINX PAD GEMEN pad in damp weather, nor adhere 
T WILL MAKE ( to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. 
y Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. 





YOU HAPPY. : 
SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No, 2 Reviacing animat give 


be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


R SALE BY ALL 
FOR SEALERS. 


— 





| 


MAGHINE GUM For use on folding and mailing machines, Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to last for three months. 
Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 


AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION 2%, 2%, sotcitea 
a Senne to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform 





PRESSMAN’S FRIEND . The ideal paste for the pressroom. 

Keeps soft in the pail and contains 
no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. 


ye 
LAS 
ARABOL MUGILAGE, XX Tre cteanest, mucitage, trans- 


SUPERIOR REDUCER is put up in 1,2 and 5 1b. tins, | ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


with yellow label printed in black and red. Pressmen who For heaviest bookbinding. 
‘know what’s what ”» use no other. Made by FLEXIBLE GLU Much more elastic than ordinary glues. 





J. C. OSWALD, Agent, Superior Reducing Compound Co. 


Ss’ RRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLIC cD. 
145 Nassau St., New York. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. a a LICITEI 








eCHEAP COMPOSITION |! 


a Z i The 
tae jj. Linotype 





Ss ie 


Book Work. Job Work. Newspapers. 
2,800 MACHINES IN USE! 














SINGLE OPERATOR. Guaranteed Capacity : 


READY CHANGE FACE AND MEASURE. 
NEW FACES FOR EACH ISSUE. 3,600 to 7,500 Ems per Hour! 








Address MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


PHILIP T. DODGE, President. TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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Representative Trade Journals 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 


AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts.. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. A _ technical trade journal 
devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all Pressmen. $1.00 per 
annum; sample copy, 10 cents. Advertising rates on application. If 
you want to keep up with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If 
you want to sell good goods at a profit advertise in it. Robert D. 
Sawyer, editor, 57 Washington street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN STATIONER ; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 ay 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


ANTHONY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN, devoted to photography and 
process work. Every issue copiously illustrated. Practical articles on 
process work and on photography by practical men. Send 25 cts. for 
sample copy. Subscription, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six months, Pub- 
lished by E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York. 


ART STUDENT, an illustrated monthly for home art study of drawing 
and illustrating —and THE LIMNER, art school news and art school 
literature. Edited by Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. The illustrations are all by the great masters of 
illustration and draftsmanship, the instruction is practical. THE 
ART STUDENT has just been consolidated with THE LIMNER and 
will hereafter contain news of the Art Schools which was a feature 
of that journal. Subscription price, $1.00 a year; 50 cts. for six num- 
bers; 25 cts. for three numbers. The Art Student, 132 West 23d street, 
New York city. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best ty po- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Sample copy of BRAINS free. 
Advertising rates on application. Brains Publishing Co., Box 572, 
New York. 


BRITISH PRINTER, a bimonthly journal of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. per annum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. , 


BUSINESS, “The Office Paper”? a monthly journal treating upon business 
management, office routine, accounting and advertising. It contains 
the best thought of progressive business men, leading public account- 
ants, and advertising experts on various divisions of office work. A 
supplement, ** Practical Accounting,” is conducted with the immediate 
cooperation of men prominent in different accountants’ organizations. 
A second supplement, ** Mirror of Advertising,” contains handsomely 
»rinted reproductions of the best advertising of the day, making it an 
indispensable adjunct toevery advertising department. Subscription 
price, $2.00 per year, including both supplements. Single copies, 20 cts. 
Published by Kittredge Company, 13 Astor Place, New York city. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly publication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 
good medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
$1.25, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Electricity is not only the cleanest and most 
convenient form of energy, but is the favorite for use in every depart- 
ment of a printing establishment, whether pressroom, bindery or com- 
posing room. How best to utilize electricity is what you can learn by 
reading the pages of this handsomely illustrated monthly magazine. 
Trial subscription for four months on receipt of 25 cts., stamps or silver. 
Electrical Engineering, 1105-1107 The Rookery, Chicago, I11. 


Leading journal in its line in the East. 
Known circulation. $2.00 per year, 
The Engraver and Printer 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER. 
Most artistic periodical published. 
25 cents per copy. No free sample copies. 
Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
stationery, fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10cts. Andrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 





INTERNATIONAL ART PRINTER, a book of specimens of printing, issued 
on the last of each month. The American edition commences in Feb- 
ruary. In it will appear no advertisements, except on the cover pages. 
The Canadian edition will carry any legitimate ad. If you have any- 
thing to sell to Canadian printers, an ad. in the I. A. P. is guaranteed 
a larger circulation than any other printers’ journal circulating in Can- 
ada. Subscription, either edition, $2 per year; single copies 25c; no free 
samples. Arthur M. Rutherford, Publisher, 130-132 Poulett street, 
Owen Sound, Canada. : 


LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA (monthly), the only journal in Mexico devoted 
to the art of printing. As an advertising medium it offers exceptional 
facilities for the extension of trade in Mexico and South America. In- 
valuable to exporters, circulating as it does throughout Mexico, Central 
and South America. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies, 10 cts. (stamps). Ed. M. Vargas & Co., publishers, 
P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


MODERN ART, quarterly, illustrated; edited by J. M. Bowles; published 
by L. Prang & Co., 286 Roxbury street, Boston. The most artistically 
printed periodical in the United States. In 12-point old style antique, 
in red and black, on French handmade, rough-edge paper, with wide 
margins and large initials. ‘‘A work of art itself.”,—Chicago 7r7bune. 
$2.00 a year. Sample copy, 50 cts. in stamps. Circulars free. Poster, 
25 cents. 


NATIONAL PRINTER JOURNALIST is a standard publication on news- 
paper making. It covers every department — business management, 
news, editorial, advertising, circulating and printing. It is the official 
paper of the National Editorial Association, and contains all the papers 
and discussions before that body. It also contains reports of the meet- 
ings of State and District Press Associations, United Typothetie of 
America and other employing printers’ organizations. $2.00 per year, 
$1.00 for six months, 20 cts. per copy, none free. B. B. Herbert, editor, 
327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND PRINTER AND ALLIED TRADES JOURNAL, official 
organ of the Boston and New England Typographical Unions. A dis- 
tinctively labor trade magazine. Published at 72 Essex street, Boston, 
Mass., C. W. Gould, Manager. ‘Terms, $1.00 per year. 


NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER WEST (monthly), for advertisers, writers, publishers and 
artists. Subscription, $1. Ewing Herbert, publisher, Hiawatha, 


Kansas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’s magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
processes, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year. 
Foreign subscription, $3.00. 1414 South Penn square, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U.S. A. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


PHOTO-BEACON, devoted to photography. It aims at dealing with all 
phases of the art in a plain, practical way. $1.00 a year; single copies, 
10 cts. Published by The Beacon Publishing Co., 15 Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER is the only journal in Canada representing 
the printing and publishing industry. It is issued promptly on the 
15th of every month. It contains information of value, articles of gen- 
eral interest and is well illustrated. Advertising rates reasonable for 
good service. Subscription price, $2.00 per year; 20 cts. per copy. 
Printer and Publisher, Toronto or Montreal. 


PRINTERS’ INK, just one copy of it, convinces you of one fact—that there is 
no business that is not open to improvement. For good advertising 
brings paying trade, and the better and newer it is the more trade it 
brings. Printers’ Ink makes it plain enough that profits from ad ver- 
tising, rightly done, are sure and heavy. It gives accounts of ‘* how 
they did it,’ written by advertisers who have won vast wealth. It 
shows that brains, not money, is what does it. It gives you facts—the 
results of the past—to work on. It tells just those things you are so 
anxious to know, and find so hard to learn. It is authority on circula- 
tions of papers, and what fields they cover. It touches on many things 
besides newspaper advertising, in fact the 40 to 60 pages of this weekly 
journal are invaluable to merchant, manufacturer and professional man 
alike. It runs a special department for retailers, full of bright, up-to- 
date hints, and ‘*ready-made’’ ads. that are wonderfully helpful. It 
tells promptly of novel ways of winning trade, so you can adopt them 
while new. It saves you from the worthless schemes of fakirs. It is 
not only an aid for beginners, but is more carefully studied by the most 
experienced advertisers than by anyone else. Subscription price, $5.00 
a year. Sample copy, 10 cts. Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce street, New 
York. 


PROCESS WORK, a monthly circular for workers in all photo-mechanical 
processes. Contains the latest and most practical information on all 
methods of process work. Specimen copy gratis from the publishers, 
Penrose & Co., 8-A Upper Baker street, Lcendon, W. C. American 
subscriptions, 50 cts., received by E. & H. T. Anthony, 591 Broadway, 
New York. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, the advertiser’s trade journal. An illus- 
trated monthly magazine devoted to the interests of publishers and 
advertisers. Fullof practical, profitable ideas. Tells you what you want 
to know about advertising. Bright, original retaildepartment. Gives 
printers actual specimens of elegant typography. Pays advertisers 
(write for rates), more than pays subscribers. Price, $1.00 per year, 
sample copy free. Kate E. Griswold, editor and publisher, 13 School 
street, Boston, Mass. 
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Representative Trade Journals—Gontinued. 


SHEARS, the leading poepen ben maker’s and bookbinder’s journal. Full of 
trade news and technical information. Its advertising columns form 
the most complete directory of manufacturers of machinery and sup- 
plies used in these industries. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Send 10 
cts. for sample copy. Geo. EK. Jenks, publisher, 198 Clark street, 

Chicago. 

SCOTTISH TYPOGRAPHICAL CIRCULAR; established 1857; pub- 

lished monthly; by post, 1s. 6d. per annum. Order from William Fyfe, 

17 Dean Park street, Edinburgh. The only printing trade paper pub- 

lished in Scotland, and the best and cheapest medium for trade an- 

nouncements. Advertisements and communications sent to the editor, 
care of Messrs. McFarlane & Erskine, St. James’ square, Edinburgh, 
receive prompt attention. 

THE WRITER, the only magazine in the world devoted solely to explaining 
the practical details of literary work. Subscription, one year, twelve 
numbers, $1.00; single copies, 10 cents. Address P. O. Box 1905, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TRADE PRESS, a journal! published exclusively in the interest of the trade 
and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect to 
manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscription, 
$1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL (official paper of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America) is replete with information of 
interest to the craft and is on file in all reputable printing offices in the 
United States and Canada. If you want to know what the printers 
are doing, read it. Published semi-monthly, 25 cts. per annum. 
Address The Typographical Journal, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE 


UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the 
organized labor of the country. ‘The best trade paper published in 
the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six. months, 50 cts. 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 


UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- 
makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. 
Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 
to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Block, Omaha, Neb. 

WILSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, an up-to-date, illustrated tech- 
nical journal for photographers and process workers. Gives special 
supplement in at issue devoted to the latest process methods, color 
reproduction, etc. Every process man should subscribe for 1896. $3.00 
ver year. Single (current) number, 30 cts. Sample copy, 10 cts. 

dward L. Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York. 

WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 
journal for papermakers and engineers. The world’s commercial 
intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 
A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
ports. The journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 
world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John Stonhill, 
editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 





AFTER’S 


Patented July 80, 1895. 


LPLEPRBDYRPH 


HE necessity of locking forms 
too tight (for good presswork) 
to insure safety of quoins avoided. 


ce co 








THE —~" 


PERFECT 


BOOK 
GHASE 


CANNOT WORK LOOSE from vibration 
of presses. 


Impossible to spring form in locking. 
Check Nut absolutely sustains lock. 
Saves time and adds safety. 


Bearers roll form evenly. Gives steady 
impression and prevents furniture 
from springing. 


ADJUSTABLE 
SQUARE CHASES 
IN FONTS 





pM ce 





PAT. JULY 30.1895 


PRINTING JOB CHASE. 
7x11, $5.00 
PRESSES 9x13, 5-75 
10x15, 6.25 
a 15x10, 6.75 
CBr Send for Made for all 
Booklet on Styles of presses. 
Half tone 
PRICES UPON Printing. 





APPLICATION 


RAFTER MFG. CO. 


Patentees and 
Sole Manufacturers of 


Rafter’s Patent Chases 
and Plate Clamps, 
14 FORD STREET, 
HARTFORD, 


All Sizes 
Wrought and 
Cast Iron Chases 


= 





Positive and square lock on any kind R. S. Peck, Treasurer. 
of form. J.J. RAFTER, Secretary. CONN. 
ee — hee we Or a ——ea5 


R. S. PECK & CO., 14-16 Ford Street, HARTFORD, CONN., Designers and 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


DESIGNS SUBMITTED. 


Wood Engravers. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Cover and 
Poster Designs. 


Bradley 


In order to meet the large demand for the work of this artist, THE INLAND PRINTER 
Company has prepared sets of twelve of his Cover and Poster Designs gotten up in 
two styles, one on fine enameled book paper, for $1.00, and a limited edition of 100 on 
handmade, deckle-edged paper, each signed and numbered by Mr. Bradley, for $3.00. 
These designs are full size, each on a separate sheet, and both sets are inclosed in 

If you desire to secure either of 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


appropriate and artistic wrappers, tied with ribbon. 
these, it will be necessary to place orders at once. 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


197 Potter Bidg., 38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 


Tue F. W. THURSTON 


GLUE 


COMPANY 


29 and 31 River St. 
CHICAGO, 


CAN FURNISH YOU VERY 





For Sale... |Johnston Steel Die 
iBmbossing Press. 


Inks, Wipes and Stamps by Power. 


With this press, catalogue covers, 
cards, advertising novelties and fine 


commercial stationery can be Steel Die Embossed at the cost of ordinary print- 


ing, at a speed limited only by the ability of the feeder. 


Add this Press to Your Equipment and do work yourself which you have 
heretofore been obliged to send elsewhere. @ I offer this press at much less than 
Machine is in perfect order, and complete with all attach- 


half the original cost. 
ments. Good reasons given for selling at such a sacrifice. 


For terms, etc., address ‘‘ EMBOSSER,”’ care of THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. 


x Strong sreciatiy 
A Elastic "©", 
~~" Glue =" 


+». ALSO.. 


Thurston’s Liquid Fish Glue 


(READY FOR USE) 


The Strongest Adhesive Known. 





SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST. 
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Dick’s Seventb Mailer. 
| 
[ 
x 2 
S 4 





OVER 6,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.26, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BuFFALo, N.Y. 








RAFTER’S HALF-TONE AND 
ELECTROTYPE CLAMP. 


SIDE CLAMPS, $5.00 PER 1,000, WITH SCREWS. | PRINTERS! Order your 
CORNER CLAMPS, 9.00 PER 1,000, WITH SCREWS. | Plates mounted with them. 
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Every Printer... 


HOULD have a copy of Everybody's Dictionary in his vest pocket. This is 











| the most useful and convenient book yet published for everyday use. It 
| gives the spelling, syllable divisions, capitalization, pronunciation, parts of 
speech, and definitions of 33,000 words, besides much general information. The 
size makes it especialiy valuable—it is always at hand when needed. For this 
reason it is worth more to most people than an Unabridged, and it contains 
almost every word the average person will ever have occasion to use. Price, hand- 
somely bound in leather, embossed in gold, indexed, 50 cents, postage prepaid. 


ooress THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


212 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


~a 
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AVEC OF 





FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


LN O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 
. cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 

é ee A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 
oy i engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 
ASH Y outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 
stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 





machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. 


HEBER WELLS, 


Suocessor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
a Printers’ 
Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 













Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER OF 


“Strong Slat” 
Cases 


We allow Printers a discount on fonts of 
WOOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 


Large specimen book sent to recognized printers. 


Hid vou ever Want to show a customer the effect of a certain colored ink 
without pulling press proofs ? 
Want to know how colored ink would look on colored paper? 
) ©. , Want to know what shade a colored ink would produce when 
7 




















printed over another color? 
Want to know anything about the appearance of colored inks, 
singly or in combination, on white or colored paper? 


Any of these questions could have “ - 
been quickly and satisfactorily an- Ql Ife’ S uiti- olor art 
swered byareferenceto. . . . 


which contains samples printed with six different colors of ink, so arranged that the effect of each singly, as well as in 
combination with each or all of the others, is shown on seventy-three different kinds and shades of papers, thirty-two 
different effects being shown on each. The sizes and weights of each sample of paper are given, as is also the price 
of each color of ink used, and the order in which printed. 


In order to bring this unique and useful publi- R (| (| { §0 { per copy, 
cation within reach of everyone, the price has been g uce Q Cen postpaid. 
sodoresio THE INLAND PRINTER GO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
or to the New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


SPEGIAL OFFER..... 
We will mail one of these books free of charge, as a premium, to anyone whose name is now on 
our subscription list who will send us the name of a new yearly subscriber, together with $2.00. See 
your friends now, induce them to subscribe, and secure one of these books. 
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The Gost of Printing. 


SYSTEM in practical operation, with forms and books especially adapted 

to large and small printing concerns. We have a few copies left of the 

x original edition, former price $2.00, which will be closed out at $1.50 

each, prepaid to any address on receipt of price. The ‘‘ Cost of Printing”’’ has 

met with universal favor, and has received flattering testimonials. The edition 

will not be reproduced. If you want a copy, order of us at once. Book contains 
74+ pages, 634 by 10 inches. Cloth bound. 


Presswork. 


ie only complete and authentic work on the subject published. A manual 
Ff, of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom apprentices. A com- 
prehensive treatise on presswork, including the various methods of making 
ready forms on cylinder, and bed and platen presses, half-tone work, cutting 
overlays, etc. By William J. Kelly. Bound in cloth ; 96 pages; postpaid, $1.50. 





Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 


SF ine INLAND PRINTER’S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing is indispensable 
to everyone interested in the printing trade. A compilation of the most 
valuable tables of reference arranged in convenient form, together witha 
practical and up-to-date treatise on punctuation and capitalization, with defini- 
tions of bookbinders’ terms, and a series of complete and accurate diagrams of 
imposition. Size, 2’ by 5'% inches; 86 pages; leather bound ; 50 cents, postpaid. 





e 


Paper Stock Bstimating Simplified. 


BOOK of inestimable value to every printer, stationer, paper dealer, or 
A anyone buying or selling paper. Conveniently indexed, and giving tables 
: showing prices of one thousand whole sheets of paper, ranging from 3 
cents to 25 cents per pound, any size or weight. Should be in the hands of every- 
one who estimates on job printing. Send for circular giving full description. 


Advertisement Gomposition, Gomment 
and Griticism. 


EING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement composi- 

tion, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms and com- 

ments of judges of award and others. A book for the apprentice or the 
journeyman. 80 pages; postpaid, 25 cents. 


The Btiquette of Gards and 
Stationery. 


FHE average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands should 
. be observed iu visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding announcements, 
. death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of inquirers a neat 
code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, and secures orders for 
work. ‘*The Etiquette of Cards ”’ fills all requirements of this nature. No printer 
doing society printing should neglect securing this convenient and handsome 
work, which also includes the sentiments of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 434 
by 64% inches. Silver embossed cloth cover. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


BPPGBEBHESP 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


—PUBLISHERS- 


212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO..... 


197 Potter Building, 
NEW YORK. 





CINCINNATI 
m=) CHICAGO. 


Dining and Parlor Cars on Day Trains, 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on Night Trains, 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS EVERY DAY 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 


D. G. EDWARDS, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


Inland Printer 
o#t Posters 


We still have a few Inland Printer Posters for 
the months of November and December, 1895, and 
January and February, 1896. The designs are by 
Will H. Bradley, printed in two colors, and should 
be in the hands of every collector. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


The Inland Printer Co., 
212-214 Monroe St., 
Chicago. 


For Sale 


...at a Bargain. 


Golt’s Armory Eccentric 
Action Embossing Press. 


HIS is one of the most power- 

ful presses ever built for this 

purpose, is practically new and 

provided with every modern im- 
provement. 














Will be sold at an extremely 
Low Price. 
Satisfactory reasons for selling. 
Write for further particulars to 
‘*ECCENTRIC,” care of 
INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212 Monroe Street, Chicago. 








Scientific American 












CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 
Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. eg ge A illustrated, No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, &3.00a 
year; $1.50 six months. Address, MUNN’ & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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i My Do you buy one press or 500 presses each year? Would you 


pay less per press if you bought 500 presses ? 
Now my point. If I buy 500 presses during 1896, for houses 


® 
(t\ Services west of New York, will it not put me in a position to get a better 


price on one press than you can get? 


& 
€ 


<€sS: 


W Free to I will act as your confidential buyer here in New York and ™% 
W purchase anything in the line for you.. My services free. W 


<= 


) ! W. D. ROMAINE, Buver for the Lithographic and 
rs You! 9 
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5 HK Cachinery... 


WE OFFER A LINE OF MACHINES DESIGNED AND 


Y ®) BUILT IN THE MOST CAREFUL MANNER. 
Ss 








@) IF YOU WANT A FIRST-CLASS PLANT 


OF MACHINERY, SEND TO US; WE CAN SUPPLY IT. 




















S JOHN ROYLE & SONS, | 


® aaa 2g edd eg N. J., | BEVEL TABLE FOR DRILL. 


63 FARRINGDON ROAD, E C. 





Che Bennett ‘“Cabor-Savers” Y.-— 


— we Ue 


ememam  Cateh Pennies 


“What are these Labor-Savers ?” 


Seema Seeeeeeeceeeeceeeeee in Press and eumnaiin 


..WE MAKE... 


104 STYLES “s — OF FOLDING Com posin g Room S. 





ROLL WRAPPING MAGHINES. 

FLAT WRAPPING MAGHINES. 

LABEL MAILERS. SHEET JOGGERS. Extract from a Letter received from The Bulletin, 
POWER SAW BENGHES. Van Wert, Ohio, February 15, 1896. 

















JOBROOM BENGHES AND ROLL-TOP wits Gueiantiss testa ante aeamaadcenabinact mass tek 4 tions 
TOOL GASES. seen a catalogue in which so many common sense, practical, labor-saving tools 
| FOREMAN’S DESK FIND SPEGIMEN GABINET. no. ne 
| STOGK AND FORM TRUGKS. Yours respectfully, Hess 
| STEREOTYPERS’ IRON-LINED TRUGKS. ae nae 
| ELEGTRO GABINETS. DIE GABINETS. 


| ee resets, The Rockford Folder Co. 


| MACHINISTS AND JOINERS 
Ee REN ERUTEENERS EEN Ceeer FETE Critateweedas, Wecereeh Ui: 
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Zinc 
of ezine E DESIGN "NG. ETC. 





Blanchard & Watts 
Engraving Co. 


MAKERS OF 


ccave AAl-COnes 


For Books, Catalogues 
and Periodicals. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Put Money in thy Purse 


by using Gerotypes, or it will 
go into some other purse. There 
are certain kinds of printing which 
must be done a little bit nicer than 
is possible from type forms, and 
the only way to do this work ina 
printing office is to use Cerotypes. 
Send for our circulars and learn 
more about it. 


Frank McLees & Bros. 
98 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Letter-heads, 

Bill-heads, | 
Checks, Drafts, | 
Receipts, etc. 





A. A. SiMonps & Son 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER CUTTER KNIVES 








The only firm in the country that hardens 
and tempers steel scientifically. The eye is no 
longer used, as the temperature is accurately 
measured by instruments both in hardening and 
tempering. 

Gives the best of results. 


A. A. SIMONDS & SON, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


OLD RELIABLE 


QUOINS 


Per Doz. Pairs, $1.00; with Key, $1.25. 


Sent to any part of the U. S. on receipt 
of price. Liberal discount to the trade. 


C. H. DICKE, 


Downer’s Grove, Ill. 


Only One Left. 








We advertised three special bargains in print- 
ing presses last month, and two of them have since 
been sold. We still have one left for some lucky 
purchaser, the 

33 x 50 Potter Drum, Tapeless Delivery, 
and it is as good as the other two. We have a new 
bargain also, a 

30 x 4514 Double Cylinder Taylor, 
upon which we are prepared to quote especially 
low prices. 

Please remember that our guarantee goes with 
these presses. 


EDW. K. GRAHAM & CO. 
516 Commerce St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





BvVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVve 


Beats X Rays! 
* Ply Litho Coated Blanks, 


coated both sides, highly finished, 
at $2.00 per 100 sheets. Every 
sheet perfect, or your money back. 
Don’t miss this opportunity, but 
send in your orders “early. ample 
on application. 


NOTHING LIKE IT IN EXISTENCE ! 





Union Card & Paper Co. 
198 William St., New York. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


BVVVVVVVVVVVVVVYVYVVVY 
BMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


723 Sansom Street, - = PHILADELPHIA. 


appreciate 


FRANK G. STEWART, HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 
Pres't. Gen’! Manager. 


The 
Pboto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 


GOOD QUALITY— LOW PRICE — PROMPTNESS. 
Our Catalogue now ready. 


SUFFOLK 
CSUEFOLIKNS 
¢ ~CO-~ + 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 7 
FOR MAGAZINE 7 
CIRCULAR AN 





275 WASHINGTON ST-BOSTON 





THE BEST PLATES MADE@#® 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR WORKING 


fi? ee ee ETCHINGS~, 





Notice! 


Every Good Thing ¥i be imitatea—it 


possible. We find 
that Gelatine Gum is—that proves what a good 
article it is. Attempts at imitation have been 
made, but none equal. Try it for Blank Books. 
The only thing that will make a flat-opening book 
without extra cost. 


FOR SALE BY 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 
300 Wabash Avenue, 
GHIGAGO. 








American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY— 71-73 W. Monroe Street. 











CREWS FAST TO TYMPAN. 


OLID AS A KOCK 





fi New Style of Gauge Pin. 


To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
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~ Automatic 
Wire Stitcher. 


THE BEST IS 
THE CHEAPEST! 


Because time is spent in 
Stitching, 
Not in Adjusting. 


ONLY MN 


Simplicity .... Durability ... ‘Reliability 
at last reached. 
Five sizes, covering all classes of 


work, from one sheet up to 14% 
inches in thickness. 


Send for illustrated circular of the 
‘‘Monitor’’ before you buy. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
197-201 S. CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


QQ w,,7onrtor v == eae 
€ STITCHER -- : 
“a Pee — eee 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co., 197 South Canal Street: CuicaGo, September 19, 1895. 


Gentlemen,—We have had two of your wire stitchers in use since April 15, and they have given 
suiidiane satisfaction. Yours truly, THE ARMOUR PRINTING WORKS. 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co., City: CHICAC 0, January 24, 1896. 
Gentlemen,—We take pleasure in informing you that the Monitor Wire Stitcher purchased from 
you last November has given entire satisfaction from its first trial. Your Gauge Clamp and Wire 
Regulator are very commendable, as there is no time lost in adjusting the machine. The Monitor is up- 
to-date. Very respectfully, POOLE BROS. 


THE FOLLOWING ALSO HAVE THE ‘‘ MONITOR”’ IN USE: 


MONITOR Pvp. Co., ;. : . Rockford, Il. Gowpy PRINTING Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
CapoGAaNn & HATCHER, Quincy, 4 . ; Fond du Lac, 
HorrMAN PRINTING Co... ; ‘6 BADGER Book & BINDERY Co., Wis. 
ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER, . Springfield, ‘ S. A. BRISTOL Co., . Cheseane, Wyo. 
ILLINOIS STATE JOURNAL Co... “¥ ey RECORD PRINTING Co.,  . Bardstown, Ky. 
FostER PREss, : ; ; ; . Chicago. GLEANER Pups. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
REGAN PRINTING Howse, sic MEYER & Co., ‘ ° Pe ee 
Jacoss-CoLes & Co., Foster, Dick & Co., a6 a 
Geo. E. MARSHALL, “2 Wo. SCHWAR,Z, Sr., oe ~ 
7) “ 


= W. WATTERS & Co., . ; ; ‘ - DUNCAN & Co., ° 
. H. NICHOLSON, : : : T. A. CLIFTON, Williamsport, Ind. 

w ILL ROSSITER, ; ; 3 ‘ . a AGE PUBLISHING Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

RoBBINS BRos., a WILL WELLS, ; : Alton, ‘ 


ROGERS, PITKIN & HALL, MESSENGER PvB. Co., Jackson, Miss. 


GEORGE P, BENT, - ; ed FRANKLIN PTtG. & Pus. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. P. BARBER, : ; South Chicago. Foote & DAVIES Co., dal we 
FRANKLIN PTG. AND ENG. Co., Toledo, Ohio. ATLANTA LITHO Co. . re an 
CLEVELAND BooK BINDERY Co., Cleveland, * CHAS. P. ByRb, ; oP “6 
O. S. HUBBELL PRINTING Co., 54 & W. HH. Corie & Co., . a Houston, Tex. 
GROSSMAN PAPER Box Co., - pe EUGENE VON BOECKMAN, . Austin, ‘“ 
LAWRENCE PRESS, . ‘ Columbus, sie HALL, BLack & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“ A 


L. TEMPLIN & Co.,. ; ‘ : oon, = A. B. FARNHAM, 


Denver, Colo. C. E. Jupp, Los Angeles, Cal. 


W.F. Rospinson & Co., 


The Best Opening 
for a Job Printer in the 
United States 

Is in South Chicago, Cook Co., Ill. 


Only one printing oftice in the town, and there 
is a good opening for another office. 


Why starve in Chicago when a good opening 
awaits some first-class printer in that town? 


INVESTIGATE THIS! 





Bradley oH 


Calendar. 


Send 10 Cents to THE INLAND 
PRINTER Co., Chicago or New 
York, for a copy of the Bradley 
Calendar for 1896, printed in 
red, green and black. 


FFFFF FFF SSSSF 











ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN 
ADVERTISING 


Is the title of the pamphlet showing the 
eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & 
W. advertising competition. This is a 
work that every compositor and ad. writer 
should have. Size 8 by llinches; 96 pages, 
embossed cover; postpaid 30 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Chicago or New York. 





THE PRINTER’S ART. 


A text-book and book of specimens for 
printers’ use, by A. A. Stewart, Salem, 
Mass. From every place where this work 
has circulated expressions have come con- 
cerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor 
in art. It is a publication that we can 
commend for its practicability and good 
taste and its suggestiveness to the printer. 
113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 

Chicago or New York. 





PEPE ESTEE PP EEE PED 





This Knife has been subjected to a careful 
: The Inland Printer test for quality of temper. It - pe be — 
to hold a keen edge and to be of much flexi- 
ot eae oe bility, enabling the operator to divide a thin 
i heet of paper very delicately. Inall respects 
verlay Knife. se 

it is of the most superior manufacture, and 
is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the knife 

} wears, cut away the covering as required. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Potter Bld’g, 38 Park Row, New York. 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


SESSSSESSSESSSSSSESSSSSESSESHESSSSS 





BIGELOW’S 
HANDBOOK ON 
PUNCTUATION 


Gives fuil information regarding punctua- 
tion and other typographic matters, for 
the use of printers, authors, teachers and 
scholars. By Marshall T. Bigelow, Cor- 
rector at University Press. 112 pages, 
cloth bound; postpaid 60 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Chicago or New York, 








secondhand 
Presses 


bell, 


They will be sold very low and those desiring 
a bargain in Cylinder Presses should correspond 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
Battle Creek, Dich. ¢@ ¢@ c® 


with us. 


... We have a few 
secondhand Cyl- 
inder Presses for 
sale of Hoe, Cottrell, Camp- 
Whitlock and Potter 
® manufacture. 


These machines have been thoroughly rebuilt 
in our works and may be seen in operation there. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


METALLIC TAPE COUPLER 


FOR CONNECTING ENDS OF TAPE USED ON 


Printing Presses and Folding Machines. 


SEND 

$1 00 

FOR 
SAMPLE 
OUTFIT. 








Does away with sewing, eyeletting and other shiftless devices. 
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| A GREAT 
TIME 
| SAVER. 


Absolute Register. 





H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 48 Centre Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Latham Machinery Go. 


197-201 S. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


LATHAM RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER. 
LATHAM RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER. 
LATHAM NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE. 
LATHAM POWER EMBOSSING MACHINE. 
LATHAM LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE. 
LATHAM TABLE SHEARS. 


LATHAM JOB BACKER. 


LATHAM STABBING MACHINE. 
LATHAM ROLLER BACKER. 


LATHAM STANDING PRESSES. 
LATHAM INDEX CUTTER. 
LATHAM ROUND CORNER AND PUNCHING MACHINE. | 


PRINTERS’ AND 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY.... 


LATHAM PERFORATING MACHINES, 


----eMONITOR WIRE STITCHER, 


..And all other Machinery for Printers and Bookbinders... 
These machines are all of modern construction and have no 


superiors in the market. 


esisebedinimsemamsielans IN (nsttaalianiasinemiatie innate MACHINERY. 








CYLINDER PRESSES. 


32 x 52 N. S. Taylor, double cylinder press, | 
air springs, tape, back up. 

40 x 55 Hoe drum cylinder, 2-roller, rack and | 
screw distribution, tape delivery, wire 
springs. 

32 x 46 3-revolution Hoe press, in fine order, 
with Folder attached. 

19% x 24% Taylor Drum, air springs, rack, 
screw and table. 

41 x 54 Potter Drum, 2-roller, spiral springs 
and tapeless delivery. 

21% x 23% Hoe Pony Cylinder, complete with 
overhead fixtures, wire springs. 

41 x 52 Campbell, 2-revolution press, front 
ao 2 rollers. 

18x21 C. & B. Pony Cylinder Press, air 
pr Hh ‘and tape delivery. 

20 x 25 Campbell, complete, tape. 

26 x 34 Hoe, rack and screw, tapeless delivery. 

19x 24R. Hoe. 

21 x 26 Guernsey. 

21 x 28 — tapeless delivery, spiral 


sprin 


5 37x 52 2-rev., 2-roller, front deliv- 


ery, rack and screw. 

37 x 52 Campbell, 2-rev., 4-roller. 

29 x 46 Campbell Oscillator. 

6-col. folio, 2-rev., A. B. Taylor. 

23 x 28 Campbell, tapeless delivery, table 
distribution. 

26x 31 Campbell Drum, rack, screw and 
table, hey delivery. 

33 x 46 C. & B. Drum Cylinder, 4 roller, air 
springs, rack and screw, tape delivery. 

25 x 35, 2-roller, rack and screw, spiral 
_—T tapeless delivery. 

17x21 C. & B., air springs, tapeless deliv- 
ery qed rack and screw. 

Cotirel Litho. Press, takes stone 28 x 42. 


PAPER CUTTERS—LEVER. 
Plow Cutter. 
14-inch Card Cutter. 


Cutter. 
Eagle Card Cutters. 
24-inch Rival. 
30-inch Rival. 
30-inch Leader. 
23-inch Leader. 
30-inch Napinock. 

POWER CUTTERS. 
30-inch Sanborn Eclipse. 
36-inch Dooley. 
48-inch Garden City. 
38-inch Sanborn Star. 
43-inch Sheridan, nearly new. 
34-inch Rival. 


HALF-MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 


2656 13x19 0. 8S. Gordon. 
— 13x19 Globe. 

QUARTER-MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 
2658 10x15 Gordon, steam. 


2663 10x 15 Favorite Job Press. 
2685 10x15 Peerless, steam and throw-off. 


28-inch Anson & Hardy, iron frame, Plow | 





2690 
2700 


2712 10x15 Aldine, with throw-off and trip, 


10 x 15 Gordon. 
10 x 15 Gordon. 


steam fixtures, latest improved. 


EIGHTH-MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 


1114 


7% x11 Briggs Label Press. 

6 x 93% Standard. 

6 x 10 Prouty. 

5 x 8 Columbian. 

11 Gordon. 

11 Gordon. 

11 Gordon, throw-off and steam. 
11 Gordon. 


HAND PRESSES. 
8-column Hoe Washington. 
6-col. folio Army Press. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
11%-inch Sanborn Roller Backer. 
28-inch Rosback Perforator. 
24-inch B & C Perforator. 

Marshall Round Corner Cutter. 
24-inch Rosback Perforator. 
Hickok Stabber, foot power. 
28-inch Rosback Foot Power Perforator. 
13-inch Roller Backer. 

28-inch Rosback Perforator. 
Sanborn Book Trimmer, two heads. 
28-inch Donnell Perforator. 

24-inch B & C Perforator. 

28-inch Steam Power Perforator. 
Stabbing Machine. 

Sanborn Rotary Cutter. 

One Donnell Stub Folder. 

Marshall Foot Saw. 

18 x 24 Standing Press. 


RULING MACHINES. 
36-inch Hickok Ruling Machine, feint line. 
Lithograph Ruling Machine. 
36-inch Hickok, with Springfield striker. 
Hickok, O. A., Striker. 


WIRE STITCHERS. 
1 No. 11 Thompson. 
Brown Stapler, flat table, treadle. 
Stapling Machine. 
No. 2 Stapling Machine. 
Saddle Back Stapler. 
No. 3 Donnell. 
No. 4 Donnell. 
No. 8 Saddle Back Stapler. 
No. 3 Donnell. 
No. 3 Universal. 
No. 3 Donnell. 
Stapling Machine. 


PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES. 

Seybold Numbering Machine, 4 and 6 wheel 
steel head. 

Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head. 

Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head. 

Culver, Page & Hoyne, 4-wheel, brass head. 

Swalback, with 2 heads, 4 and 6 wheel, brass. 

Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head. 

Cooper Paging Machine, 4-wheel head. 

Hoole & Co. (Eureka), 6-figure steel head 
Numbering Machine, treadle. 


wTeT-3-1 
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Every machine on our list has been thoroughly overhauled and is guaranteed in perfect working or er. 


6-8 








Hoole Paging Machine, 4-wheel head. 

Hoole Numbering Machine. 

Champion Paging and Numbering Machine, 
4 and 6 wheel head. 

Cooper Paging Machine. 

New Style Champion, with 4 and 6 wheel 
head. 

White Numbering Machine, steam and foot 
power, 6-wheel head. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 

6-column Forsythe. 

32x46 Stonemetz Folder; 3 and 4 folds, 8- 
page paster and trimmer. 

6-col. Quarto Stonemetz No. 30, size A; folds 
sheet 22 x 28 to 33 x 46; 4 folds, for hand 
feed or attaching to press. 

6-column Dexter Folder. 

6-column Dexter Folder. 

One 7-col. quarto hand-feed Dexter Folder, 
with paster and trimmer for 8-page paper. 

6-column quarto Dexter Newspaper Folder, 
attached to press. 

Lloyd Folding Machine. 


ENGINES. 
10 horse-power Horizontal Steam Boiler, 
nearly new. 
1 horse-power Shipman Oil Engine. 
10 horse-power Otto; fine condition. 
4 horse-power Charter Gas Engine. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
Stereotype Furnace. 
1 Dorman Stereotype Machine. 
112 x25 Carleton, Caps & Co. 
outfit. 


Stereotype 


{ Murray Stereotype Machine. 


2604 < 


2693 


2698 


1780 
1750 


2689 





Correspondence Invited. 


Saw Table, 24 x 24; Planer Table, 12 x 16; 
Trimmer Table, 18 x 24. 

One Carleton & Caps Stereotype outfit. with 
casting box, furnace, power saw and trim- 
mer and shaver. 

Goss Stereotype Box, with patent trip, 
type high bars, complete. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS. 

20 horse-power Belding Motor. 

3% horse-power Hawkeye Motor, 500 volt. 

\ horse-power Motor. 

10 horse-power Edison Electric Motor, bought 
three months ago, 500 volt. 


TYPE AND MATERIAL. 

50 Stands; several hundred Cases, Galley 
Racks; 2 McFatrich Mailers. 

57 Ibs. 5-point modern; 150 Ibs. 5%-point 
modern; 200 lbs. 6-point modern; 200 Ibs. 
8-point modern; 1,500 Ibs. 10-point modern; 
1,000 Ibs. 11-point modern; 300 fonts dis- 
play type; leads; slugs; metal furniture. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Finishing Press; 50 Chases, wrought iron, 
all sizes; 2 Stereotype Beating Tables. 
20 all-iron Hoe galley racks. 
13 cases for brass bound boards. 
Engraver’s Press. 


-Two Transfer Presses. 


Mitering Machine. 


NO. 3, 1896. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 


ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ 





WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 

Bagley, Frank B., P.O. Box 91, Philadelphia. 
Advertising matter written, illustrated and 
displayed at reasonable rates, Prompt work. 

Marston, Geo. W., Portsmouth, N. H. Editorial 
circular and advertisement writer. Six half- 
columns, $2.00, 

Thorp & Holbrook, 111 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Brainy ads, and booklets written, illustrated 
and printed; ads, set up-— effective displays. 

Wady, Clifton S., 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
I write illustrated advertising. Correspond- 
ence solicited, 

Woolfolk, Chas. A., 440 W. Main street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Writes ads, that will make your 
business grow. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. Ads., book- 
lets and folders that pay. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, BE. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
Hickok, W.O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co., 155 and 157 W. Jack- 
son street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 

cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Typefounders. 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
American Ty Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 
Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 
Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lov Al eseciaiaadaat and 446 Pear! street, 
New York 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND _ 
ENGRAVERS’ WAX 
American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo, Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

ae Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

Chicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 

Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. 

ENGRAVERS. 

Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch” 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Rainbow, A. W.; Company, 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Fine wood cuts a specialty. 

Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ** Folder.”’ 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
| and Chicago. 
| Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘**Owl”’ brand fine blacks and colors. 
Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 
| Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 
Mather’s, Geo., Sons, 29 Rose street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 
Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

















INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Roosen Ink Works, 66 and 68 John st., Brooklyn, 

. Y.3 34and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 

American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 21 Quincy street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing R resses. General 
selling agents American ‘Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 
Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 
White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
Chicago er Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. eadquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 





JUliUS Heinemann & CO, wanuraciurers of... 


199-201 €. Van Buren St. 
Chicago. 


A 


Telepbone, 
Main 4719. 


Printers’ Brass Rules, 
Petal Furniture, 
en Leads and Slugs, 


Specimen Wook 


g now ready. 





Chases, €1¢. 
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PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Kastner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Zinc, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Boston Engraving & MclIndoe Printing Co., 
50 Hartford street and 113 Purchase street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest combined engrav- 
ing and printing establishment in New Eng- 
land. Fine cut making and fine cut printing, 
our specialties. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- | 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a | 


high order. 
Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 


merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- | 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- | 


ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- | 


cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N.-W., Washington, D. C., unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS. 


Darrow, P. C., Ptg. Co., 401 Pontiac bldg., Chi- 
cago. Superior color work and designing. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders’ Co., “everything for 
the printer.”’ 
Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 21 Quincy street, Chicago. 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. Newand secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Mexican Printers’ Supply pepure:, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P. O. box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 


of wood used in a printing office. Make | 


bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 

Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street N. W., Washington, D. C 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


| 


| 
| 


} 





Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- | 


phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Hart & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Padding glue. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best ** Patent” and ‘‘ Old Style’’ composition. 

Stahlbrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Angilo-Anter- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, typefounders and dealers in 

rinters’ supplies. Brass rules a specialty 
verything on ‘‘standard line.” 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. pefounders to the gov- 
ernment of Canada. xclusive agent for the 
American Typefounders’ Company. A full 
line of printers’ supplies from the Sot manu- 
facturers. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 

, Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 

Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217 and 219 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 
Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 

Cal. All printers’ supplies. 

Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 

Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 
Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 


TYPE METALS. 


Nassau Smelting & Refining Works. B. Low- 
enstein & Bro., props., mfrs. of standard lino- 
type, electrotype, stereotype and type metals, 
540-546 West Sixteenth st., New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

— & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 

borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Are now making 
a very superior line of 








WHITE AND BLUE, 
LAID AND WOVE, 


In the following Sizes and Weights: 

ae ae ste ae ae 17 x 22— 20, 22, 24 and 28 Ib. 
19 x 24— 24 and 28 Ib. 

For Correspondence, 

Insurance Policies, 


Legal Blanks and general 


Mercantile Purposes, 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS. THESE PAPERS ARE UNEQUALED. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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